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POETRY. 
THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION. 


| This fine old song was written by George Wither, a 
satirical witer of the times fof James aud Charles the 
First. It is extracted from one of his long pastoral poems, 
entitled The Mistresse of Philarete,” published in 

Shall 1, wasting in despair, 

Die, because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 

‘Cause another's rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meadsin May, 
If-he be not so to me, 
What care | how fair she be? 


Shall my foolish heart be pined 
*Canse [see a woman kind ? 
or a welldisposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 
Re she meeker, kinder, than 
"The turtle dove or pellican, 

If she be not se lo me, 

What care | how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtue move 
Me to pertsh for hier love ? 

Or her well deservings known, 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care [ how good she be ? 


‘Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 

Those that bear a noble mind, 

Where they want of riches find, 

Think, what with them, they would do, 
That without them,dare to woo: 
Andunless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be? 


sreat or good or kind or fair, 
A will ne’er the more despair.— 
It she loves me, this believe ; 
I will die ere se shall grieve. 
Ifshe slights me when I woo, 
Jcanscorn and let her go. 

Ifshe be not fit for me, 

What care I for whom she be ? 


POOR ABERGAVENEY. 
A CLERICAL MEMOIR. 
The country town of boasted both 
physicians and sargeons in good store, and they 
were all more than ordinarily respectable ; ‘but 
at their head stood very pre-eminently Dr. St. , 
Clare. He had been thoroughly educated, and 
possessed abilities highly capable of benefiting 
from that education. His mind was considered 
as at once religious and philosophical, and he 
discharged all the duties of life as one whose 
principles were well based. But, alas ! whois 
perfect? Dr. St. Clare had one private, but 
master fault. On the Christmas-eve of 1801, his 
eldest son, a boy of fifteen, returned from col- 
lege in order to spend the holydays. It had 
been his first absence from home, and his re- 
turn was looked forward to with excessive plea- 
sure by his gentle mother, kind father, and nine 
happy boys and girls, all of whom received him 
with open arms. But his mother, whose mild- 
ness and spirit of acquiescence were proverbial, 
felt slightly irritated on this evening, by the 
Doctor hurrying the children, one after another, 
a full hour sooner to bed than usual, and when, 
at last, it came to ‘“dear Tom’s”’ turn, she could 
not help hinting that she had rather hoped to 
be somewhat later than usual on this happy oc- 
casion. 

**My dear,” said her spouse, ** you should 
consider that ‘Tom has travelled 60 miles to-day, 
and for a youth of his slight frame, and who has 
been more confined than usual for some months, 
that is rather severe work. I see he requires 
rest; and, besides, I have to ride early to-mor- 
row morning, and as you always insist on seeing 
me breakfast, it is time, on your account, to re- 
ure. 

She said no more, but withdrawing with her 
son, she left the doctor in full possession of the 
dining room. 

_They were no sooner gone than he rose from 
his seat, locked the door, withdrew the key, 
and snuffing the candles, put his hand in his 
pocket, and brought from thence a packet 
which might contain three sheets of ordinary 
post paper. This he turned over twice or thrice, 
peeped in at the ends, and examined the plain 
and scarcely impressed wafer seal. 

At that moment tthe table cracked, as tables 
do in an overheated room. He started, dropped 

he letter into his pocket, and extinguished the 
lights, After a pause, he lighted a wax taper 
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‘opening the door. 


and retired to his consulting room, where no 
one ever presumed to disturb him. Here, how- 
ever, he again secured himself; and lighting a 
large lamp which stood on a table, stirring the 
fire, and putting on a small tea kettle, he once 
more withdrew the letter from his pocket, and 
waiting until the water was fully boiling, went 
through the usual process of softening a wafer. 
He had just effected his purpose, when the door 
bell was pulled, with a sharpness which indica- 
ted impatience, and the Doctor, at the same 
moment, threw a thick cloth over the lamp. 

‘Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived ?” said a 
person in an agitated voice. 

“Yeo ur.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, was proceed- 
ing into the lobby ; for the servant said, “ You 
canna gang in, sir; they’re all quiet, and have 
been this half hour.” 

“Quiet at halfpast nine! You must be mis. 
taken; they would never go so soon to bed on 
the night of their boy’s arrival. I have just been 
to the coach guard for a letter, but he tells me 
that he saw my brother put it into the hands of 
Master St. Clare; and I must have it to-night.” 

“But, indeed, I fear ye canna get it. The 
Doctor and Sandy rede maist a’ last night, and 
they’re to ride soun the morn, and I canna dis- 
turb the house. It’s an hour,:I dare say, since 
Sandy gaed to his bed, and that’s the way I’m 
We’re to hae company the 
morn,—ye’ll be here,—and am getting forrit 
Sandy’s wark, for thae rides maks him as gude 
as naebody.” 

It seemed as if the visitant’s mind was too 
much occupied to permit his interrupting her, 
or even to speak when her harangue had ceas- 
ed, for he stood silent a considerable time. At 
last he said—“Oblige me, my gvod girl,—there, 
this is Christmas eve,—oblige me by asking 
Master Olare for the letter. I was unfortunate- 


rly detaitved in the country, else I should have 


been here four hours since.” 

* Would to God that you had,” sighed the 
Doctor, who heard allthat passed. * Would to 
God that you had.” . 

The girl soon returned and said, “ Mr. Tom 
gae the letter to his father.” 

“ Well, ask the Doctor for it;—he cannot be 
in bed.” 

“ But he can ; howsomever I’ll see.” 

She returned, saying, ‘* My mistress says the 
Doctor’s no in his room, and that maybe: he’s 
out.” 

“Good God !”? exclaimed the young man. 

“Oh fie ! Whist,—and you to be a minister. 
What signifies the bit letter compared with an 
oath 2” 

am exceedingly surprised at all this. Why, 
the dcor chain was up,—he cannot be out.” 

‘Tout, to be sure he’s out. The Doctor can 


doa hantle things that other folks canna do.” 


And so saying, according to the Scotch phrase, 
she “clashed the door in his face,”? and went 
muttering along the lobby ‘‘ keeping folk cla- 
vering there ; however, l’se warrant it’s a guid 
shillin, and it’s come in guid time noo when the 
mistress has ta’ened into her head to lock her 
wark box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no envi- 
able situation. Indeed, short of the compunc- 
tion attendant on crimes of the deepest die, we 
can scarcely conceive a more astounding confu- 
sion than this must have been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, 
drew his breath, separated his fore finger and 
thumb in order to press the damp wafer into its 
former state ; but his repentance 2nd honour 
proved weak opponents to his master passion. 
Besides, the letter was from one of the profes- 
sors under whose immediate care his son had 
been ;—perhaps it contained remarks on his abi- 
lities or conduct ;—and he a/most persuaded 
himself that he had a right to see what was said 
of his boy. Mr. Abergaveney, the gentleman 
who had called for the letter, was the youngest 
of four sons and six daughters, while the pro- 
fessor just alluded to was the eldest, so that 
there was more than twenty years difference in 
their ages. 


Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare twice 
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peruse what he had thus surreptitiously obtained; 
and with something approaching to a groan, did 
he restore the whole, as well as he could, to its 
original state. But somehow it did not please 
him ; the wafer was rebellious, and the ends of 
the envelope could not be compelled into their 
former compact and exact folds. 

He retired tobed, but could not be said to 
rest ; and aftera feverish and wearisome night, 
he started up, on Christmas morning, long be- 
fore daylight, ordered his horse, and rode forth, 
in the hope that the sharp air might brace his 
nerves, and the approaching light present ob- 
jects to his view which might divert his mind 
from the recollection of his meanness. How far 
he succeeded in either the one or the other we 
cannot tell. 

Young Abergaveney was in his twenty first 
year when the above mentioned incident took 
place. His father had been a country banker, 
and died in 1800, merely not a bankrupt, leav- 
ing a widow, six daughters, and his youngest 
son, all unprovided for. But yet, though almost 
a boy, and worth nothing, to him these seven 
females confidently looked for support. The 
eldést son, (the professor) had married early, 
and found his fees, &c. &e. &e. quite little 
enough for the support of a wife, an increasing 
family, and genteel appearances. The two oth- 
ers were abroad, had not hitherto supported 
themselves, and, for some years to come, must 
struggle for existence.’ There was but one road 
to the means of support for young Abergave- 
ney—a Scotch caurch,—and by a lucky coinci- 
dence, as it seemed, the old incumbent of 
died afew months after Mrs. Aber 
gaveney had become a widow. Her youngest 
son, the subject of this little memoir, had all his 
life been intended for the divine vocation; hence 
the females of his father’s family now fixed their 
eyes on him as their sole hope; and, in fact, un- 
til he should be provided for, he had the pain 
of sharing in a maintenance procured partly by 
credit and partly by loans, if not gifts. Consi- 
dering all these pressing circumstances, some 
people were shocked at the tardiness with which 
he went through the previous steps to being li- 
censed; and still more so, when he could hard- 
ly be prevailed on to write a letter of thanks to 
the patron who, unasked, had sent him the pre- 
sentation to the Church of » his native 
place. 


John Abergaveney had hitherto been a uni- 
versal favourite with all who knew him; which, 
owing to his father’s situation and extraordinary 
popularity, was everybody. His mother, in her 
anxiety to have the grateful and proper thing 
done towards their patron, had betrayed her 
son’s backwardness, and were there not enough 
of people to propagate the surmises of ignorance 
and idleness ? ** What could the lad mean ? Was 
he not sensible of his mother’s and sisters’ desti- 
tution ? Did he not know that their existence, 
that is, their station, depended on him?” A 
cause was sought for his apparent ingratitude,--- 
for the more than indifference which he had ex- 
hibited towards his good fortune, and for his 
previous slowness in fitting himself for dis- 
charging the heavy responsibility which it had 
pleased Providence to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it was 
consciousness of inability. ‘* But he had pass- 
ed his trials.’ © Umph!” said some; and 
“ Whough !” said others; “We all know what 

ort of trials are passed, and what sort of folks 
are passed upon us-” “ But he was always reck- 
oned a clever youth-” ‘Yes, and a kind one : 
yet see how iittle he seems to rejoice in the 
prosperity that awaits his family.” 

During the intermediate time between the 
presentation and ordination, all eyes were upon 
him, and it was remarked that he had iost the 
brilliant hue of health which had hitherto shone 
upon his fair and sunny face, that his lively and 
sweet blue eye had become dull and sunken, 
and that the elasticity of his step was gone.— 
The hitherto popular boy and youth began now 
to have enemies, What a taint there is in 
misfortune! yet no one knew what his misfor- 
tune was. His first sermon was anticipated 
by the majority with invidious sneering, bya 


portion with such obscure doubts as to prevent 
any committal of judgment on their part, and 
- few kind hearts did beat high with hope and 
ear. 

The day arrived, He appeared to drag him- 
self up the pulpit stairs; but he read a psalm, 
and got through a prayer with tolerable suc- 
cess. His text was remarkable and inapplica- 
ble to the particular day, at least so most peo- 
ple thought even in the short space of reading, 
in a slow and hollow tone—“As a madman who 
scatterreth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is 
the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, 
‘Iam in sport.?” As he utterred the last 
word, he fixed his eyes on Dr. St. Clare, whose 
seat was exactly opposite to him, and instantly 
fainted. 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the 
only medical man in church; hut he seemed 
fixed to his seat, and sufferred the poor young 
man to be carried out without even an inquiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous fe- 
ver, and did not leave his room for many weeks; 
during which time, as is usual, his place was 
supplied by the Presbytery. It was rumoured 
that they taxed him with the singularity of his 
text on the day of his unlucky first appearance, 
and that he answered very coldly, and with a 
dignity which the excessive sweetness of his 
disposition seldom suffered him to assume, that 
“he did not know he was amenable to the Pres- 
bytery for his texts; and that he supposed, if 
he had chosen, in all scripture, the words most 
irrelevant, no one could dare to find, fault since 
it was scripture.” 

The public mind very much resembles a col- 
lection of mob boys; a straw will turn it. “Hal- 
loo!” to the villian; “Hey!” to the saint. It 
depends on less than a breath which it sha// be. 
Which it should be is often known only to God. 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s ap- 
pearance, his sudden fainting, and his remarka- 
ble look towards Dr. St. Clare, which many had 
observed, turned the tide of disfavour for a space 
onthe physician. ‘He had surely been guilty 
of something which had wounded the feelings 
of the poor young man, ‘and every one knew 
that he was particuly sensitive.” The Doctor 
had a secondary fault, one which is almosta 
natural consequence of intense curiosity, viz.a 
tendency to sneer, for the consciousness of pos- 
sessing secrets known to nobody else is very 
apt to generate this cruel and unmanly quality. 
Itwasimmediately resolved, in all the committees 
of scandal, that he had inflicted something of 
contumely on the young minister. This passed 
current for some days, but, on mature conside- 
ration, such acause could not have produced 
such an effect. “No, no, the doctor’s a doctor; 
and, faith, doctors get into queer secrets—ay, 
that is just it.” This wasthe more especially 
sufficient, inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare was always 
mute on the suject, and generally, a man is 
never so well justified as by silence,—that is, if 
he be of a certain standing in society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveny had 
been that of an ill-defined disapprobation, a 
something which, as it were, stood on the slen- 
derest pivot,to be turned by any chance; but 
now there was a chilliness towards him ap- 
proaching to the freezing point, 


The congregation for a time went to church 
uncertain which co-presbyter was to preach, 
and at length became totally indifferent about 
going at all. They had ceased to inquire after 
a man they were scarcely disposed to call their 
pastor, and dozens were on the point of taking 
seats in the different seeessions. But their in- 
ert attention was roused one Sudnay morning, 
by areport that Mr. T , then a rising or- 
ator, was that day to hold forth. The very 
bells seemed to be inspired. There was a pith 
and clearness in the tingle which had not greet- 
edt he ears of the parish of for a long 
time. The air was breathless, and the sun shone 
forth with that sweet complacency which we 
are apt to fancy peculiar toa Sabbath morn.—— 
There was a quiet bustle, especially in the sub- 


erbs. Chest lids were up—coats and hats were 
brushed—and a quarter of an hour before the 


usual time all the plebian seats were filled.— 
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~ top and cream ofhismind. There was an un- 


In five minutes more, shopkeepers, &c. &c 
might be seen in their places; and even the aris- 
tocracy (for they, too, had heard the titillating 
news) arrived a short space too soun. All were 
seated, noses were blown, the pinch preparatory 
to attention taken, bibles turned up the right 
way——ladies leant their pretty cheeks on gloved 
or ungloved hands as colour or ornaments might 
induce, and the patron sat with his arms recum- 
bent on his green velvet cushion. All, in short, 
was insignificant of the deep attention of people 
curiousto see and hear. Eyes were eagerly 
bent on the pulpit stair, and the hearts of those 
liable to extra excitation could scarcely be said 
to move, The minister’s seat began to fill, and 
Good heaven! Mr. T. ,the expected 
orator, followed the ladies, and placed himself 
beside the youngest and the fairest! What next? 
An awful pause ensued! = Its, in fact, astonish- 
ing how rational creatures can be so excited-— 
(Query, are they rational’) _ At last, with a firm 
step, an upright look, and, in factthe bearmg of 
one who has buckled on his sword and bared his 
right arm, Mr. Abergaveney entered his pulpit. 
There was a_ simultaneous change in position. 
The plebians lent their heads on the fronts of 
their seats, the shopkeepers took a pinch of de- 
fiance, or opened ond ruffled the leaves of their. 
bibles, the ladies withdrew their elbows from 
their leaning places, and reclined back, and the 
patron raised himself to his utmost sitting alti- 
tude. 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years olderthan 
when he had been last seen, but he was entire 
ly self-possessed. His text was from Jeremiah, 
—he always preferred the Old Testament, and 
the words were, How do you say we are wise, 
and the /aw of the Lord is with us? Lo! cer- 
tainly in vain made he it, the pen of the Scribes 
is vain.” It would lengthen our memoir too 
much to give even the briefest extract of the 
sermon that followed, farther than it embraced 
the follies and sins of the world, the presump- 
tion of saying that we are like those who have 
a divine law for their guide, and the hitherto 
small moral effects resulting from it. Suffice 
itto say, that those who raised their heads to 
listen and to scoff, remained in unmoveable at- 
tention, and perhaps scarcely an eye was with- 
drawn from his face until he had ceased to 
speak. There was no allusionto himself in any 
way, excepting at the close ofthe service, when 
he said, “Being still weak from a recent illness, 
a reverend brother will do duty: for me in the 
afternoon. 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their 
seats, and all went forth in utter silence. <A 
complete reaction had taken place. People 
wondered that they should have found any- 
thing surprising in a young man being too mo- 
dest to rush into a situation of such responsi- 
bility; or that a change consequent on much se~ 
rious thinking should have taken place in his 
appearance; or that he should have fainted on 
the immediate approach of so severe an illness. 
They even found out that it was perfectly natu- 
ral, undr the influence of sudden sickness, per- 
hans of actual pain, to have fixed his eyes on 
a medical friend, the man who had known all 
his ailments from boyhood. Doctor’s 
conduct, indeed, was quite inexplicable, but all 
was assuredly right with the young orator.” An 
orator! How far was John Abergaveney’s elo- 
quence removed from the thing called oratory! 
How little did he wish to be thought the pro 
fessor of such froth! 

So great had been the forenocn’s excitement, 
that even the animated, thundering, and im- 
pressive T——was listened to in the after part 
ofthe day with something approaching to a 
yawa. 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveny 
served most of the parishoners for conversation 
during the week, and Saturday evening found 


man and woman anxious for the morrow’s ex-, 


hibition. Exhibition! the word dropped insen- 
sibly from my pen, and calls for an apology. It 
must be found the deep tincture of Scottish 
feeling with regard to the pulpit gladiatorship of 
this country. 

Hi-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep; 
no one hinted that the sermon might be bor- 
rowed, or that, even if his own, it might be the 


pretending sincerity about it which forced « be- 
lief of its originality; and there was a richness 
in the vein which gave ample hope of its not 
being soon exhausted. Not oftea had human 
penetration made so good a reckoning; as there 
was no other apparent effort, so there never 
was a falling off. , 


after his first sermon, Mr. Abergaveney lost his | 
mother, and the event seemed to fall upon him 
with a weight which the most devoted 
even romantic filiality could scarcely acount for. 
This was fresh subject of remark, for the pub- 
lic is exceedingly exact in its measurement of 
grief. ‘The funeral-cake is not cut with more 
precision than do all around assign a certain 
number of unsmiling days; but, ‘hitherto shalt 
thou come and no farther.” ®What could be the 
meaning of this more than usual grief? Surely 
he must be compunctious for some unkindness 
to her?” However, as he abated not one iota 
of his clerical duties, he was soon forgiven; and 
ashe never visited byany chance except on 
duty, he mace no blank in the social circles. — 
The marriage of his youngest sister to the Kev- 
erend Mr. T took place soon after his moth- 
er’s death; and, by a most extraordinary run of 
good luck, the whole remaining sisterhood were 
married in rapid succession. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which Mr. 
Abergaveny called forth as a preacher, and the 
impossibility of discovering any of his duties 
undischarged, yet something there was to find 
fault with—his unsocial habits; and these, peo- 
ple began to say, proceeded from a parsimoni- 
ous disposition. But had this been the case, he 
would havefrejoiced in the disposal of his sisters, 
instead of which, he seemed to be less distress- 
ed than by the loss of his mother. However, 
it was guessed that hitherto his finances might 
have been at the disposal of his sisters, but when 
he should be left alone then they could fairly 
judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an as- 
cetic. One elderly female domestic formed his 
household, and his food was of the simplest or- 
der. This, together with the strain of discours- 
es and other circumstances, lec some to suspect 
that he leant to the faith of the Mother Church. 
The people shuddered as the treemenduous ap- 
palling thought would now and then cross their 
protesting brains, and sometimes one old wife 
would seize the arm of another, and exclaim— 
no use about this constant attendance at 
ilka body’s last gasp—can folk no dee without 
him? It smells sair o’papistry.” ‘* Not only 
that,” it wauld be responded, “but we a’ ken 
what a cheerfu’ merry lad he was, and hoo ill 
he liked onything that wae sad or waesome; noo 
wha kens but he attends the sick and deeing 
with sucli wonnerfu’ care asa kind o’penance 
as they ca’t? Whatan awfu’ thing that is, folk 
poonishin themseils!” Itis that woman. And 
then he gi’es sae muckle to the puir. They tell 
me that was the way lang syne wi’ the papist 
priests—that they gae fourpence out o’every 
shilling they got, forbye plateful’s meat at their 
monkish doors. Ideclare it gars ane a’grue 
justto think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath 
hearing a papist! And whilesl think we’re a’ 
bewitched, for there’s unca little gospel in his 
sermons.” Deed that’s true; but he draws us 
aye back on the Sabbath morning, and learned 
and unlearned a’like to hear him.” Such dis- 
courses were now and then stirred up, as some 


out in the most inclement scason and worst 

weather to visit, and, if poverty required, to 

nurse those who were labouring under the most 

infectious or loathsome. diseases; and it was 

sometimes suspected that his charities ran him 

: the last sixpense before his stipend became 
ue. 

It was true, as old Janet said, ali liked him as 
a preacher, but all had not exactly the same op- 
inion of his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his 
ministry, he was observed to become more at- 
tenuated than ever, but his intellectual fervour 
seemed to be increased. People gazed and 
listened with an awe which perhaps they scarce- 
ly avowed to themselves. Who, indee1, could 
behold him unmoved? who view without emo- 
tion that prematurely striken appearanne, and 
the deep sorrow which seemed always to pre- 
vade him, insomuch that it was sometimes evi- 
dent his very enunciation was forced, while 
some feeling, but for a powerful effort, must 
have choked him? 

It is curious, that although a congregation (a 
Scotch one, at least) may have seen aman en- 
ter his pulpit for fifty years,twice every Sunday, 
they stilllook at him, at his appearing, as if 
they expected to see something new and strange 
in hisface. I should imagine, however, that 
this gazing on the pastor belongs exclusively to 
what are called reformed congregations, because 
they gorathertohear than to worship. For, 
with the exception of the English church, even 


In six months after his ordination, or rather 


fresh cause of wonder occurred, such as going | 


in prayer, they listen for some novelty—some-. 


| 


thing to tickle the perpetually carving ear, be- 
sides that their thoughts are not driven inward, 
nor their souls occupied by private devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on the 
last day that Mr. Abergaveney eaer appeared 
before his people, and every one was surprised 
and pleased on beholding again something of 
his juvenile joy of countenance. They turned 
round and looked at each other, as much as to 
say, “Do you see that!” 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the Bible 
at the passage intended for the subject of his 
discourse, and pausing for a longer space than 
usual,—for it may easily be supposed he was 
nota man of “effect,”---he surveyed his con- 
gregation as if he Would note whether they 
were all present. He then said, ‘ My friends 
---for in general I believe you are friendly to me 
---L have now ministered amongst you for nearly 
ten years, and during that period, L think, you 
willacquit me ef ever having directly or indi- 
rectly alluded ta myself, except officially. On 
this day you must pardon me, if, for a few min- 
utes, I crave your attention to myself alone.” 
He was suddenly affected, and stopped for a 
momentin order to regain his usual firmness. 

He resumed with, “This is the last time I shall 
everaddress you. Clergymen have been de- 
posed, not often willingly on their part--but---I 
here solemnly depose myself. Why 1 do so, I do 
not deem it a part of my duty todisclose. That 
why is known only to myself and to other indi- 
viduals. When I die all shall be known to such 
as care, saving the name of him  who--but 
enough of this. 

After this declaration, which should have 
followed, not preceded, my sermon, you are 
not boundto sit still and hear me once more, 
but I am anxious to impress on your minds the 
fallacy of your own hearts, and often when you 
hear of crime, you may look inward and say, 
Might I not have been the man?’ I think this 
impression will be more powerful when you 
are all aware that, after uttering my final amen 
of this day, I shall preach no more.” 

He was seen totremble, and to hold by the. 
sides of the pulpit; but he soon rallied, and read, | 
without preamble, the parable of Nathan. **The , 
words of my text,” said he, ‘‘are---*Thou art, 
the man!’” He gavea striking picture of the. 


too frequentiy takes place; concluding each se- 
parate portrait with the doubt whether he 
might not tremble at the possibility of the words 
of Nathan being one day, through the power of 
our passions, applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, “1 have in this discourse used 
the anticlimax, presenting to your view the 
greater crimes first, because they are compara- 
tively few, but the smaller ones poison, and that 
daily, the whole stream of life. What I am 
about to conclude with,you perhahs,one and all, 
reckon beneath the dignity of the pulpit,—t 
mean curiosity,--what may be called social cu- 
riosity, as opposed to philosophical. Trifling 
as this vice may appear, Lhope to prove that 
there is not one whois more generally mischie- 
vous.” 


After enumerating many serious evils which 
may ensue from this despicable fault, he wound 
up a case of great individual misery, and con- 
cluded with the words, “How would any one 
here feel ifit were said to him, in reference to 
this sad wretchedness, ‘ Thou art the man? ?— 
As he uttered this appeal with a strong and 
deep, almost holiow,emphasis, he fixed his eyes 
on the face of Dr. St. Clare. ‘There was mor 
tality in the gaze. He sunk back on his seat, 
leans to one side and never moved more! 

His discourses had often, almost always, been 
better than on this day; but owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which this final dis- 
course had been preached, the attention of his 
hearers had never been more deeply riveted. — 
All started up; but one young man, a working 
optician and general mechanic, was the first to 
ascend the pulpit stairs. He loosened Mr. Aber- 
gaveney’s neckcloth, aud put his hand to his 
heart to feel if it beat; but it was still for ever. 
Presently two surgeons assisted him in carrying 
the body down, and, by his desire, in laying it 
upon the elder’s seat. The young man, to whom 
some way or other, in the general panic, the 
precedency seemed to have been yielded, ad- 
dressed the surgeons, after the usual means of 
bleeding had been tried in vain, and said, “I 
suppose you are satisfied that life in this unfor- 
tunate person is extinct?’ 

** We are so,” was the reply. 

“ Then, in the meantime, let us cover his re- 
mains with the pulpit gown until arrangements 


are made for his removal to.the manse,” 


An elder now stepped forward, and sai 
how is all this? 


sudden emergency ?” 


‘¢ This is neither time nor place for dispute,’ 
said the youth, * but my character is very dear 
to me, and | demand to know in what relation of 
life Ihave been unfaithful, which I take to be 
the true and genuine meaning of the word just 
used? And I desire to know, sir, on another ac. 
count than my own; it is meet that he who shall 
render the last honours—duties I would say— 
to this unhappy person, should be free from all 
gross charge.” 

There was a dead silence: thd elder, at last, 
cleared his voice, and had recourse to an eya- 
sion (in which however, there was sincerity) to 
get himself out of the dilemma. 

You have, said he, called our late pastor un- 
fortunate and unhappy. Do you mean in the 
circumstance of his death, or have you any oth- 
er meaning? It behoves us to know this. 

No man, said Benjamin Foster, can be called 
unhappy in his death, unless he has cut short 
the task assigned to him: but surely you all 
know that the amiable man whose remains lie 
before us,-was most unhappy, and he who is un- 
happy is surely unfortunate. It may, indeed, 
seem strange that I—whomay be what is called 
an humble individual—should assume so much 
---but you all know that I have been honoured 
with his conversations. His mind was some. 
what amused by the diversity of my employ- 
ments, and—you will probably call me vain—he - 


even found some relaxation in hearing my re- | 


marks. But solemnly declare that he always 
sought to combat those opinions which differed 
from the established rule of thinking. Yet, and 
he looked around him, are there not some here’ 
I could name a dozen, (and he met the con- 


scious eyes of at least that number, ) who guess- 


ed the cause of his misery. I am not, however, 


Is there no one here but q | 
young man,of inferior station, and who has never 
been a communicant, and who is more than sus. 
pected of gross infidelity, to give orders in this 


one of the two individuals who actually know, | 


beyond a doubt, the cause of his self--despo- 


tism.”? 


I think, said the elder, you asserted that you 
would render to him the last honours. 


the I did so: and will make good my right. He | 
insidiousness of vice, and the awful close which | has for some time considered his life as very un- — 


certain, and I can show you the place in his 
writing desk where there is a letter, in which| 


am entrusted with his history, whatever that may . 


be, and with a few pounds, reserved from the 
claims of the poor and his own absolute wants, 
for his funeral expenses. Therefore I shall, as 
was his wish, which is intimated by a separate 
—_ taking the sole management of the fune- 
ral. 


the elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, afew called on 
Benjamin Foster to be informed of the cause of 
Mr. Abergaveney having given up his charge, 
when he read as follows from the letter of the 
parted clergyman— 

All weo recollect me when I was a boy and 
youth must acknowledge that I was mild and 
peaceful, and also that I was the pet of the fa 
mily—not a spirited wrangling pet, who atones 
for the trouble he occasions by the fun and hu- 
mour of his freaks. The very child of Peace— 
Obedience was my motto. Alas! this may be 
carried too far, and the time may come—per- 
haps is not far distant—when it will be said 
that there is a viciues contentment. 
fession was fixed for me, but my criminal ac- 
quiescence could not shut out thought. 


rose on doubt, O! the agony of those doubts to 


My pro-|~ 


Doubt 


one who has been told that he must believe!— | 


At last, as [saw that my doom approached, I 
burst the bands of fear, and disclosed all by let- 
ter to my brother, the professor of divinity at 
» He replied, urging what has been urgeda 
million times, and clenching the whole by a pic: 
ture of the situation of my father’s family! That 
family, said he, you can preserve in its station 
merely by teaching men to be good. Can there 
be a task more consonant to your benevolent 
nature’ Bad as I was, I could not have been lur 
ed by flattery. My attachment to my mother 
and sisters was the bait. My mind was above 
the shame of pride or station, for I well knew 
that he who obeys the dictates of a good mora 
lity holds the best rank. But I had not courage 
to see such beloved femaies reduced to labour. 
And most especially why?—O! I have gnashe? 
my teeth asI again and again repeated tha: 
‘why ?’—Because, the son and brother was 4 
Doubter? Alas! was I a worse man except in on¢ 
deed than all around me? But that one dee¢ 


Benjamin showed his credentials,and not even 4 
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—and he who knew it daily confronted me.— 
Yes, my brother’s answer was committed to un- 
safe hands, and my secret was torn from me.— 
While I write this, the drops fall from my fore- 
head as I think of the shame and agony I - 
endured. Then the first grand object for t # 
horrid perjury was soon removed from me, an 
one by one the whole, and I was left without an 
excuse for my crime. I know that I ought to 
have removed five years ago; but my a a 
sion was my bane. 1 grieved for the wretche 
—the starving peor; and for their sake I have 
endured a severe conflict. But it must cease. 
May the God of Eternal Truth pity and relieve 
them! But no—this vast globe is launched inthe 
ocean of space, and as surely will the laws of 
concatenation move on, as if we were under the 
influence of Calvinistic predestination, = 

“Yes the conflict isover. My own provision 
—how worthless does it seem! I have just one 
pang left.—-Could my mother have foreseen 
this!” 

Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Aberga- 
veney’s grave,with his own hands,a white marble 
stone, bearing the following inscription:—~ ' 

“JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED, 


[From the Friendships Offering, for 1834. } 
THE LADY AND THE MOOR. 


AN ANDALUSIAN LEGEND. 
By the Author of “The New Gil Blas, &e. 


Thad been travelling all day, along that part of 
the coast of Andalusia which stretches between Chi- 
elana and ‘Tariffa; and towards evening I had passed 
Point Paloma, and approached the little village of 
Belonia. This part of the Andalusian coast is of a 
wild and even savage charaeter. The road runs with- 
in about halfa mile of the sea. Towards land the 
eye ranges over a rugged mass of not very elevated 
mountains, sprinkled with cork-trees, aud covered 
with aromatic plants; betwixt the road and the sea, 
is a. succession of sand hillocks; while on the sum- 
mits of isolated rocks, that here and there rise by 
the way-side, are seen the ruins of Moorish wateh- 
towers. ‘The daylight was fast fading, but the moon 
had risen, and gradually, as it mounted, changed the 
gloomy character of the scene, throwing its tender 
light upon the barren and the desolate—touching the 
trembling sea with silver, and just revealing the dark 
outline of the mountain of Barbary. 

I had continued my journey about a half a league 
farther, and had begun to be desirous ef finding 


quarters for the night; when, having turned a pro- 


jecting point of the coast, I descried at no great dis- 
tance, the outline of three buildings,—two of them 
evidently of considerable magnitude; and I had soon 
approached sufficiently near to form some idea of 
their condition and uses. That which stood nearest 
to the sea, appeared to be Moorish in its character, 
but of greater extent than warranted me in conclud- 
ing it to be merely a watch-tower: betwixt this build- 
ing and the range of hills, stood, close to the road, 
a building which I had no difficulty in perceiving to 
be a convent; while at a little distance to the left, the 
outline of a vast edifice, with huge towers, was seen 
covering a large extent of elevated ground. ‘The 
outline, standing in the bright moonshine, in fine 
relief, was most picturesqe; and, before applying at 
the convent gate for a night’s quarters, 1 left the 
road, and advanced a few hundred yards, to indulge 
in a nearer contemplation of this building. 

The moon had now attained a considerable alti- 
tude; and its clear though subdued light revealed dis- 
tinctly all that it shone upon: but there was one ob- 
ject upon which the moonbeams fell that might well 
rivet my gaze. It was a female figure, leaning on 
the parapet— it was tall and stately—her hands were 
crossed upon her neck, and her head leant upon 
them. I advanced still nearer, so that I fancied I 
could even discover the fixed,—earnest,—and some- 
what sad expression of her countenance. I could see 
her cross and rosary too, hanging by her side. What 
did she there? The castle was apparently deserted, 
One tower, indeed, appeared to be entire; but the 
walls were everywhere else broken and decayed; 
huge fragments and heaps of stone lay at my feet; 
and the approaches were choked up with shrubs and 
weeds, which, in many places, had over-run the 
walls and protruded from the windows. Well might 
lask myself, what did she there? 

I stood for a short space, irresolute as to whether 
I should speak; but gradually a superstitious feeling 
began to creep over me,—I knew not why,—and 
even increased to uneasiness, Absurd! saidI, with- 
in myself: the place is doubtless inhabited,—and she 

is but enjoying the balmy night. But I could not 
reason myself out of my feelings. The desolate 
scenery, the perfect silence, the ruins scattered 
around me, were sufficient indeed to diffuse sadness 
over the mind; but could not account for the strength 
of the impression made upon me. Even the pure 
moon-light took a singular and mysterious hue; and 
unable any longer to maintain my position, I slowly 
retreated,—still keeping my a” on the figure, 
Which remained immoveable. In a few minutes I 
regained the road, and did not delay long applying 
my hand to the convent bell. The summons was 
Speedily answered; and my wants were soon told. 
** The doors of our convent are ever open to those 
who have need of its shelter,” said the Franciscan 


the Lady Isobel: it will presently be concluded; and 
thy wants, my sen, shall then beattended to, Came 
ye from the east or the west?” 

‘* From the west,” said I; ** from Belonia.” 

‘© The moon shines bright, does it not?” continued 
the friar. 

‘*So bright,” said I, ‘* that it tempted me from 
the road towards that old castle on the left, where 
on the parapet stood ——” 

‘*T am called to the concluding anthem,” said the 
friar, interrupting me, and hastily crossing himself. 
And so saying he abruptly left me. 

When the wants of a weary traveller had been sat- 
isfied, the same friar whohad admitted me conduct- 
ed me to my dormitory; and, having placed the lamp 
on the floor, he was about to give me his blessing, 
and leave me, when LI laid my hand upon his arm, 
and said, ** Forgive my curiosity, good father,—but 
you are doubtless able to tell me, if the castle on the 
left of the road be inhabited:—the reason of my in- 
quiry is vg 

“‘falready know thy reason,” interrupted the 
friar, ‘*1 know now what thou hast seen: thy curi- 
osity is natural; and as the thing is no secret, I will 
relate to thee the legend as it is handed down to us: 
it will not detain thee long from thy slumbers;” and 
so saying, the friar motioned to me to be seated; and, 
placing himself near me, on the side of the little bed, 
he spoke in the following manner. 

‘It is now eighty years since any human thing 
inhabited that cast e, which was then the property 
of the Conde de Belonia. The Conde was a proud 
man, and an avaricious; and it is difficult to say, 

which of these passions was the stronger. One only 

child he had, the Lady Isobel, the graces of whose 
mind and person were the admiration of Andalusia; 
and had even been rumoured as far as the court at 

Madrid. Now the wishes of the Conde was bent 
upon two things. He longed to be a duke, and a 
grandee; and he was bent on forming such an alli- 
ance for the Lady Isobel, as might assist the chief 
object of his ambition, But the Conde was poor.— 
He had long maintained an establishment ill suited 

to his means; and at the time to which the legend 

refers, his affairs had become desperate; and although 

he longed as much as ever for the elevation and the 
high alliance to which he aspired, the probabilities 

of their attainment were every day diminishing; for 
honours were not to be obtained from the crown 

without high influence or great largess; and as for 

the Lady Isobel, she was now of a marriageable 

age; and the Conde, her father, lacked the means of 
showing her at court, and of obtaining by an alli- 

ance the influence of which he stood in need. You 

perceive,” said the friar, rising, and throwing open 

the small casement, ** that ruined building close to 

the sea,—opposite to the castle.” 

“ T have already remarked it,” said I, 

‘* Well,” continued the frair, ‘*at the time of 
which | speak, that building was tenanted by a Moor, 

who paid a considerable sum for the useof it, to the 

Conde, whose property it was. ‘The appearance and 

conduet of the Moor were equally singular, His 

countenance, as the legend says, was of extraordi- 

nary beauty; but it had this singularity about it, that 

one moment it wore the expression of an angel; and 

the next, though the beauty of symmetry continued 

the same, the expression was more that of a fiend 

than of an angel. IL have said that the conduct and 

manner of life of the Moor were no less singular 
than his appearance. Foul weather or fair, he 

crossed in his boat to the Barbary coast every morn- 

ing, and returned about sunset; the whole of the 
night, bright flame illuminated the interior of the 
tower; and although it was well \knowa that the 
Moor lived alone, the light frequently revealed two 
figures, moving to and fro within. I[t is said, that 
the superior of this convent, who was confessor of 
the castle, remonstrated with the Conde; and told 
him that God’s blessing could not rest upon his house, 

so long as, for the sake of gold, he permitted the 

Moor to occupy the tower; and that the Lady Isobel 

too importuned her father to dismiss his tenant — 
But the Conde was a needy man, and said, ‘The 
tower is mine; the Moor pays me for the use of it; 
it is no concern of mine what he does there.? And 
so the Moor continued tenant as before.’ 


The Lady Isobel had vever yet beheld the Moor; 
unless in pushing off in his boat from the tower, and 
returning to it, and that at so great a distance that 
her eyes had never yet proved or refuted the truth 
of the rumours she had heard respecting him; bu: 
this uncertainty was on the eve of terminating. One 
evening, as the Conde and his daughter were sitting 
on the baleony of the eastle that looks towards the 
sea,—the Conde in a deep reverie, on the subject of 
his embarrassed condition aud ungratified wishes,— 
the Lady Isobel now and then waking a chord from 
her guitar, but oftener gazing on the calm sea and 
beautiful sunset,-—the tall and stately figure of the 
Moor was seen to issue from the tower, and take the 
direction of the castle. It was the first time this had 
ever happened. 

My father,’ said the Lady Isobel, the Moor 
is at the castle gate.’ 

““¢ The Moor!’ replied the Conde, starting from 
his chair; ‘my thoughts were this moment occupied 
with him.’ 

*¢¢ With him? said the Lady Isobel; and the next 
moment the Moor entered, saluting the Conde and 
his daughter after the fashion of his country. 

‘* * My Lord,’ said the Moor, addressing the Con- 
de, ‘1am not fond of being a tenant at willk My 


who opened the gate. ‘We are now engaged in 


advance.’ 


_years in advance, he would have been only pleased 


much as it rejoiced him. 


‘** 4 hundred years’ rent, say you?’ replied he to. legend 


the performance of a solemn mass for the soul of; will take it fora hundred years, and pay the rent ia | lorship of the kingdom! and when, above all, the 
| Moor proposed to double the rent, which would 

**The Conde, as the legend says, was equally amount to an hundred thousand doubloons, the 
pleased and surprised: had the Moor offered ten Conde hesitated, and pondered; and how that, when 


, the Moor left the Conde, he gave his solemn prom- 
but the offer of a hundred years’ reot, startled a: 


| ise to the Moor, that he would fulfil the condition 
asked, provided the Lady Isobel consented. The 
furthermore relates the surprise of the 


| the Moor: ‘ ’tis a singular proposal: one half of that | Conde, when, upon breaking the matter the same 
time you will be the tenant of two habitations—my evening to the Lady Isobel, her cheek was covered 


tower—and your own grave.’ 
| «+ We are not a short-lived race,’ said the Moor, 
' with a singular smile; and if it should be as you say, 
so much the better for your lordship’s heirs.’ 


offer,—ard will, in consideration of so long a term 
of years, abate something of the rent.’ 

*¢¢ Oh as for that,’ replied the Moor, ‘I desire no 
abatement; here is the money,’ added he, stepping 


it will take some time to count a hundred years’ 
rent.’ 

**All this while, the Lady Isobel had continued 
sitting with her guitar in her hand, without lifting 
her eyes from the string; but curiosity at length ob- 
tained the mastery; and, thinking the Conde and the 
Moor were engaged in reckoning the gold, she rais- 
ed her eyes. The Moor’s were fixed upon her, and 
that look never passed from the heart of Lady Iso- 
bel, 


“The gold was speedily reckoned; and in depart- 
ing, the Moor, with a respectful salutation, placed 
in the hand of Isobel a ring, which, he said, was, by 
the custom of his country, an admission of fealty to 
he heir of the Conde. It wasa superb opal, surroun- 
ted with diamonds; and no sooner had the Moor de- 
darted, than Isobel, in looking at the ring, as it was 
natural she should, perceived with astonishment, in 
the opal, an exact image of the Moor’s countenance. 
Of this, sie said nothing to the Conde, who, in 
company with his daughter, left the castle next 
morning to visit the court, which was then at Seville. 

** Isobel had many suitors at court; and the Conde 
meny intrigues for place and rank; but nothing re- 
sulted from all this. The Conde soon discovered 
that gold was necessary for the aceomplishment of 
his ends; and the Moor’s gold was already well nigh 
exhausted; and as for the Lady Isobel, there was no 
one of the Caballero’ that made any impression upon 
her; for her heart was filled with another image; the 
ring which she wore, kept constantly in her remem- 
brance the beautiful and angelic countenance of the 
Moor; and when, each night, she drew it from her 
finger and laid itasiile, she could not deny herself 
the pleasure of coatemplating it long and earnestly. 
Yet the Lady Isobe! was not satisfied with herself: 
she could not help suspecting that the ring was more 
thana mere workof human art; for the image, which 
to her eyes was so palpable, the Conde, who was ac- 
customed often to look at the ring, had never observ- 
ec; and she liad sood a still stronger proof of her 
suspicion, Angry with herself that her mind should 
be occupied with such an image; and feeling that it 
was the constu:.t presence of the ring, upon which 
she gazed so oiten, that rivetted it, she resolved to rid 
herself of the sweet tyr: nny. It was late at night; 
the mansion of the Conde, her father, was washed 
by the Guadaiquivir, Isobel opened her casement; 
dvew the ring tron her finger and held it over the 
deep dark river.—*‘* One last look,” said she,—and 
drawing iv ber arn, she held the ring to the lamp. 
‘The countenance ef the Moor was there; but the ex- 
pression was changed; it was the face almost of a de- 
mon,—beautiful,—but still a demon. Isobel shud- 
dered, laid down the ring and hastily closed the 
casement, Ah! had she found strength to have then 
addressed herself to heaven,—and to have flang the 
ring from her, she would have saved the long purga- 
tory which has this night called for our solemn mass! 
—nor would you, my son, have seen on the castle 
baleony-—but let me proceed. ‘The Lady Isobel 
kept the fatal ring; the Moor, its master, kept his 
Empire over her. 


‘* Nor was the Conde all this while less occupied 
with the Moor, than was the Lady Isobel. The 
man, thought he, who has paid me a hundred years’ | 
rent in advance, might be prevailed upon to pay 
thousand. He is as likely to enjoy his possession to 
the one term, as tothe other. Meanwhile, the Conde’s | 
means were exhausted; and with a heavy heart,—yet 
with some secret thoughts that kept him from des- 
pair, he left Seville, with the Lady Isobel, for his 
castle at Belonia, 


‘Phe same evening upon which the Conde arrived 
at his Castle, he sat on the balcony with the Lady 
Isovel. As before, he pondered upon his discon- 
tentments, and on his hopes and the means of fulfill- 
ing them; she held her guitar upon her knee, and 
her eyes were fixed alternately upon her own jewel- 
led finger, and upon the Moorish tower. ‘The sun 
had just set, when she perceived the stately figure of 
the Moor issue from the portal of the tower, and 
proceed towards the castle, Isobel withdrew, and 
the Moor found the Conde alone. All that passed 
between the Conde and the Moor, the legend does 
not relate: it only tells how that the Moor taunted 
the Conde with his ill success at court; how, he did 
not look upon himself as secure in his possession, on 
so paltry a lease as one hundred years, and that it 
would be more to his mind to extend it toa thousand, 
and to pay the money in advance; byt upon a certain 
condition. How that, when the Moor named the 
condition, the Conde at first spurned it; but that 


‘© * Well,’ said the Conde, *1 will not refuse your 


to the door, and laying a huge bag on the floor; | 


'with blushes; and that she did not say nay with 
More determination than any maidenly person would 
do to the offer of a suitable alliance. 

$6 The same evening, the Lady Isobel confessed, 

*** Fling fromthe, my daughter,’ said the con- 
fessor, ‘the image of the Moor: wed him not. He 
is not a meet bridegroom for thee.’ 

** The Lady Isobel east down her eyes, and looked 
on the ring. ‘My promise is given,’ said she; ‘I 
must wed him.’ 

** * Fling that bauble away, my daughter,’ said 
~ confessor; ‘there is that in it which disturbs 
thee. 

** But the Lady Isobel only turned the ring upon 
her finger—and was silent. ‘Once more,’ said the 
confessor, ‘I charge thee in the name of God, to 
listen. Wed the Moore, and thou art lost. I have 
seen the Moor launch his skiff on the sea. when 
human efforts must have failed, when all but charm- 
ed lives must have been forfeited. The great ship 
would have been flung from the wave’s crest to des- 
truction; but his frail boat rode unharmed.’ 

‘** «Father forgive me,’ said the Lady Isobel; 
‘thou judgest fulsely: but were it even as thou hast 
said, may God forgive me! I would wed the Moor.’ 

** Listen yet again, lady,” saidthe confessor. ‘It 
was yesternight, that, looking from the window of 
my dormitory, I saw the Moor’s dwelling illumi- 
nated; and athwart the flame figures moved to and 
ro. 1 was willing for thy sake to haye evidence 
against the Moor, fora ramour of what thou hast 
told, had reached me, and I left the convent, and 
took the path to the tower. ‘I'he moon had not 
risen, and the night was dark. For thy sake, my 
daughter, these limbs have climbed up the sharp 
steep rock that rises within half a stone’sthrow of 
the tower: and the window of the tower was oppo- 
site tome. Ah! my daughter! hadst thou been by 
my side thou wouldst have been saved, That coun- 
tenance which seemeth to thee, and which some- 
times seemeth toall, so like an angel, wore the ex- 
pression of a fiend.’— 


* Isobel slightly shuddered, for she remembered. 
Thou well mayst tremble, lady,’ continaed 
the coufessor; ‘but more than this I saw. He is said 
to dwell alone,is he not?? ’ 
“ © So it is said,’ replied Lady Isobel. 
false,’ continued the friar. I saw five 
others more hideous than he—they played at dice; 

and what, think ye, they played for??— 

** Nay I know not, father—for gold?? 

***Not for gold,’ said the confessor, ‘thou, my 
daughter, wert the stake! I saw thy likeness, thy- 

self i knew it could not be; it was for thee they 
played. I was sick, and left the scene of guilt and 

horror.’ 

‘* The lady Isobel heard the friar, but she heeded 

him not: for she was ander the influence of the ring. 

She only smiled, and said, “Thanks for thy zeal, 

good father,’ an retired; leaving thee onfessor to 

his prayers, that he might take counsel of the hea- 
vens in this extremity. The same night, as the le- 
gends tells, the good friar, who was willing to save’ 
the Lady Isobel, walked beneath the starlight count- 
ing his beads, and entered the portal of the Moor’s 


tower, within which there was that night darknass 
and silence. 


** It was on the day following this, as says the le- 
gend, that the Moor was to claim the Lady Isobel as 
re — and to pay the promised largess to the 
onde, 
The morrow came. The Conde waited for his 
gold; the lady for her bridegroom. The confessor 
already waited in the chapel. Atthe appointed hour, 
the lady was seen to leave the tower and approach 
the castle. —*All is ready,’ said the Conde, ‘the 
priest waits.? The lady Isobel gave her hand to the 
Moor, who conducted her to the chapel. The Moor 
and the Lady Isobel stood at the altar; when the priest 
—the same who had confessed the Lady Isobel, and 
asked counsel of heaven,—turned and confronted the 
Moor. 
‘*False Moor,—accursed Magician!’ said the 
friar, ‘1 know thee. Heaven heard my prayers yes- 
ternight, and by God’s help thou art baffled, ” 
“Back, old mun!’ said the Moor; ‘legions such as 
thee could not baffle me. Isobel is mine,—mine for 
ever! I have thrown for her, and won her—mortal 
weapons cannot wrest her from me,’ 
‘Behold thine own weapons,—said the friar,— 
they gave her to thee,—and iiey shall wrest her 
from thee; yesternight God delivered them into my 
hands; they are'mine, an! sanctified; thou hast won 
the Lady Isobel from thine own accursed race; but 
thou hast still to win from him who has the charge 
of her soul. I challenge thee to throw the dice,’ 
‘**But the Moor knew his own weapons in the 
hands of the friar, and he dared not stretch forth his 
arm. 


‘‘When thus, says the legend, the Moor was baf- 
fled, and when he had leftthe chapel, the Lady Iso- 
bel was seen to lean on the balcony. She had been 
delivered from hina; but she had not voluntarily re- 


when the Moor said, ‘Well well, be still the Conde 


present habitation suits me; and, if it please you, I 


and a beggar! reject a dukedom and the chance- 


nounced him; the unrighteous image was yet in her 
heart, and thering was yeton her finger, And she 
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with fixed gaze, and immoveable, looking to- 
M oor’s habitation, and watching the les- 
sening boat thst shot from beneath it, and that never 
returned. 

‘* Day after day, night after night—so sa 

ot alles suh-rise, by the round and 
crescent moon, did the Lady Isabel look forth from 
the baleony; but never did she see that boat return, 
or the stately figure of the Moor issue from the por- 
tal of histower. The confessor had delivered her 
from the power of the Moor: but he could not erase 
his image from her heartf and so God punished her. 
She died; but still, by the round and by the crescent 
raoon, isthe Lady Isobel seen, with her fixed gaze, 
and her erossed hands on her neck, leaning on the 
parapet of the castle. 


«* And so,my son, thy question is answered: the 
shade of the Lady Isobel is its only inhabitant. — 

«* JJuerme en paz!” said the monk, as he left me 
in the dormitory: but the legend, and that which Thad 
seen, had fixed themselves: too deeply in my mind 
to allow ‘the wish to be accomplished. Looking 
once more from the casement, before throwing my- 
selfon my mattress, I could yet desery the white 
shade, whiter in the calm moon-beam, and when I 
slept, it was to dream of ‘the Lady and the Moor. 


— 


THE WONDERFUL CLOTH, OR THE 
BIRTH-RIGHT TEST. 
From the French. 

Three adventure’s once presented themselves 
to a king; lam unable to say of what kingdom; 
he, however, was a king, anda rich one. They 
told him they were possessors of a secret for 
the manufacture of a most wonderful cloth; but 
that its fabrication required an extravagant out- 
Jay, and one far beyond their means: but such 
were its marvellous qualities, that they doubt- 
ed not but his majesty would furnish them with 
the faculties to establish a manufactory. They 
assured him that one borne of base lineage 
could neither see nor touch it. ; 

The king heard their relation with astonish- 
ment. Kings are malicious, and he inwardly 
chuckled at the pleasure he should derive from 
the exhibition of this wonderful cloth to the 
followers of his court. They were immediately 
furnished with commodious apartments, and 
money and silk provided them to commence 
their operations. 

At the expiration of two weeks, one of them 
informed the king that the stuff was in progress, 
and that it was the most beautiful cloth in the 
world. If his majesty desired to view it, he was 
solicited to come alone. ' 

The king, to assure himself of the fact, im- 
mediately despatched his grand chamberlain, 
to whom the trio, before admitting him into 
their ‘ sanctum,’ expatiated at length on the in- 
describable properties of the extraordinary stuff 
so that, on his arrival, the poor chamberlain, 
who, in reality saw nothing, felt compelled to 
declare he did, and, on his return to the king, 
greatly praised its magnificience and beauty. 
he work continued advancing; and the pro- 
gress was constantly reported to his majesty, 
who, desiring to test his whole court, sent, at 
each successive intimation of the manufactur 
ers, a different member. Like the poor cham” 
berlain, each returned to his highness singing 
the praises of the cloth. 

At length the king, whose curiosity was ex- 
cited by these unanimous encomiums, deter- 
mined to visit this wonderful cloth himself. Ar- 
rived at the factory, he saw the workmen ap- 
parently engaged at the looms, but all else was 
invissible, 


“ See,” said they, “how soft and fine is this 
texture; how beautiful this design; how bright 
and glowing are these colours; and how cle- 
gant and tasty the disposition of thee shades. 

And they rose and pretended to unfold a 
piece to his view. The king, ashamed at not 
being able to see it, when so many persons had 
asserted their having done so, was enduring an 
agony of mortification in the reflection of not 
being legitimately born! 

Behold our monarch, then, inwardly cursing 
his mother and his father; and ready, too, to 
commence a violent quarrel with his queen.— 

However, courticr like, he quickly recovers 
from his surprise; he nobly sustains his dignity, 
and, to each observation of our adventurers, he 
responded with compliments and praises. 

In time, so well did our gentry work, that 
there was not asingle person at court but spoke 
of the wonderful cloth, and all deemed they es- 
tablished their birth-right, by asserting they 
had seen and touched it. ¥ 

One day, our adventurers, emboldened by 
their success, went so far as to make an official 
robe for his majesty, to be worn on an approach- 
ing gala day. The king, who was tempted to 


= 


some companions in misfortune, promply ac- 
cepted their offer. 

After having accurately measured the mon- 
arch, our trio returned home and appeared bu- 
sily engaged in preparing the dress. On the 
appointed day, they re-appeared at the palace 
ostensibly with his majesty’s garments. Shown 
to his apartments, they went through the ope- 
ration of aressing him, lauding, at intervals, the 
beauty of the stuff and the excellence of the fit. 
His majesty was confounded, but still main- 
tained his discretion. ‘The operation conclud- 
ed, he mounted his charger, and proudly para- 
ded the city streetsin the midst of a superb 
cavalcade. 

No one was ignorant of the astonishing prop- 
erties of the cloth; so every one must see it, and 
all therefore added to their cry of “Long live the 
king!” ‘what a splendid coat he has got!” This 
much enraged the king, who was more fain to 
believe himself the basest parsonage in his king- 
dom, 


Suddenly a little Moor, groom to his majesty, 
cried out, “Why, the king is naked!” This cry 
was echoed by his comrades. Insensibly the 
people too began to join in the clamour. ‘The 
king finished by declaring his belief in its _cor- 
rectness; and finally, the grandees coincided 
in opinion with his majesty. 

The emissaries of justice were despatched to 
the domicil of the three adventurers, but they 
were not to be found—neither was gold, silver 
nor silk visible about their forsaken premises. 
The monarch, in his great joy to find himself 
equally’well born with the members of his court, 
would not permit the pursuit of the runaways. 

It is thus many errors are established in the 
world, and that many prejudices exist only by 
the fear we entertain of rendering ourselves 
singular by opposing them.—J. Y. Mir. 


SatTurpay, Ocroser 5, 1833. 


The third number of the American edition of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review appeared at the close of 
last week. It contains fifteen distinct articles, in 
addition to the literary intelligence. The third ar- 
ticle isa notice of the American System of Prison 
Discipline, it being a review of the work of Messrs. 
Beaumont and Tocqueville. Thereview expresses 
the opinion that occasional residences in British pri- 
sons, a few years’ labour in the docc-yards, or a voy- 
age to Australia, are commonly caculated upon by 
the population of thieves and other offenders of. that 
country, as events in life incidents!) to the profession 
they have chosen, and in no wise to be deprecated 
when they happen, though to be avoided as long as 
possible, on the ground that it is pleasure to be car- 
rying on the war with a wider range of liberty. 


He continues: **A criminal may be said in this 
country to take his degrees by imprisonment. The 
jails are the schools, the hulks the universities of 
crime. The man who has served four or five years 
at Chatham, comes ont a master of arts; his doctor’s 
degree he gets per sultum, that is to say, by a broad 
leap across the seas to the Antipodes, in the classic 
land of Australia, A commitment to prison is tan- 
tamount to matriculation: innocent or guilty, it mat- 
ters not—first, the horror of a prison is overcome; it 
is found not to be so bad a thing as it was painted: 
next come the crowds of companions glorying in their 
offence, boasting of their dexterity, eloquent in threats 

or the future, and ingenious in collecting informa- 
tion and devising plots, as pabulum for subsistence as 
soon as the period of their discharge arrives. The 
innocent yield to the force of public opinion as it 
reigns within the four corners of the jail, become 
ashamed of their inexperience, and select a model of 
imitation among the proudest and most admired of 
these warriors against the laws of an unjust society. 
It is thus that every effort we make to diminish crime 
only produces or accomplishes a criminal. We are 
no friends to Draconic measures, and would as gladly 
aid the progress of a truly humane measure as any 
of the most exclusive of our philanthropists; yet we 
do not hesitate to declare that, at this moment, the 


discover whether there was not in his capital 


| only efficient punishment in our code is that of death; 


but so uncertain is its infliction, and so many are the 
chances of eseape, that even its efficiency is so far 
reduced, as to operate only very partially as an ex- 
ample of terror. Death is our only efficient punish- 
ment, and yet it is precisely that which there is great 
reason to think, under a truly enlightened system of 
imprisonment, might, perhaps, except in a few cases, 
be altogether abolished. Thus, in the badness of our 
present practice, the worst.and most questionable of 
all punishments is the only oe which works with 
advantage, 


THE LAW LIBRARY, 
Another number of this valuable periodical has 
just appeared. It contains a ‘Practical Treatise on 
the Law concerning Lunatics, Idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind,” with an apendix of the Statutes of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, relating to such per- 
sons; and precedents and bills of costs, the whole by 
Leonard Shelford, Esq. of the Middle Temple.— 
This is an invaluable law book, and its incorpora- 
tion with the Library is an evidence of the excellent 


judgment of the distinguished gentlemen who con- 
duct the latter. 


Lieutenant Coke’s work on this country, although 
written in evident haste, is noticed more favouraly 
than any production on the same subject that has ap- 
peared from the British press for years. Its unpre- 
tending title, Subaltern’s Furlough,” and its 
modest character throughout, argue well for the 
merits of its author, who is certainly superior in 
many respects to most of his countrymen who have 
visited this couatry with the object of book-making. 
The following notice of the Furlough, from the 
Richmond Compiler, does the work no more than 
justice:—*‘In Mr. Coke’s volume, we have impar- 
tial and accurate description—a description not of 
dinners and the mere ceremonies of society, which 
have taken such hold upon the fancy of Col. Hamil- 
ton, nor of the vulgarities of Mrs. Trollope, nor the 
eternal and disgusting little personal concerns which 
make up the whole of Mr. Fiddler’s wretched pub- 
lication—but of the country, its cities, improvements, 
public and private, and of the general manners and 
character of the people. Lieutenant Coke has done 
to this country very ample justice, and we again 
recommend to the public notice a work, which may 
be read both with pleasure and instruction. The 
description of his travels through the British pro- 
vinees of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
is unusually full of interest; and we do not hesitate 
to say it has given usa better idea of that part visit- 


ed by Lieut. Coke, than any other work we have 
ever met with.” 


PAGANINI. 
Paganini is still fiddling away on the other side 
of the water. He must be immensely wealthy, but 
his appetite for gain seems to increase as his coffers 
fill up. Whenever he appears he is still considered 
a wonder—the musical wonder of the nineteenth 
century. The editor of the Liverpool Chronicle no- 
tices him in the following extravagant terms: ‘It is 
useless to attempt any criticism or description of 
his performances for the information of those who 
have not heard them, since those who have, can only 
speak of their astonishment and delight, which in- 
creases with the repetition of listening to them.— 
How is it possible to express in words, or give the 
faintest notion by any terms in language, of his transi- 
tions, bright and rapid as the lightning, from a note 
as fine as if produced by the gentlest touch of a gos- 
samer thread or a chord of silver, to one that shakes 
the soul like the blast of a war-trumpet: or when 
he chooses to touch the feelings, how speak of his 
changes from sounds as soft as the whispers of an- 
gels may be imagined, to the long drawn, deep sigh 
of inward agony. We thought we recognised a per- 
fect imitation of several instraments on his fourth 
string; he gave the Strongest notes it ‘is capable of, 
and ran sweetly up till the sounds of the flute and 
the flageolet were distinctly produced. It is out of 
our power to speak in exaggeration of Paganini.— 
He gives his auditor the idea of being a perfect mas- 
ter of invention and execution: and his violin seems 
rather to obey the influence of immediate volition, 
than to answer to the mechanical strokes of his bow. 
Now and then Paginini touches upon a tune familiar 
to us, but in his hands, its simplicity is transformed 


into a fine piece of music, The air runs distinctly 


through so much play of the fancy, and the whole 
execution is so brilliant, that it resembles the bright 
streak ofa single ray over distant water, surrounded 
by a sheet of sparkling points given from the trem- 
bling surface glancing a thousand lights. The whole 
man bespeaks the soul within. His pile of forehead 
is, if phrenology be true, an index to the highest 
mental faculties in excess. The organs of the poet, 
the musician and the philosopher, stand prominently 
out, and give a commanding breadth to the upper 
part of the countenance. His frame is thin and highly 
nervous; and his actions have the abrupt originality 
which betray an absorption of the mind in its own 
musings. There is something characteristic in the 
frame and look before he touches his instrument; he 
seems as if waiting for the moment of inspiration, or 
thinking in what strain his creative genius shall burst 
forth. Whilst playing, every nerve appears to vi- 
brate, his body is distorted—his head presses closer 
to his violin—his eyes assume a peculiar expression, 
and the perspiration stands in large drops on his 
brow. Now he lashes the chords as if to subdue 
their unruly spirit which his touch evokes—and again 
he smiles in fondness as they give forth tones of 
ravishing sweetness, But we may stop here with 
observing that every one must see and hear for him- 
self; and that a greater treat is impossible. He was 
encored in several pieces, and obeyed with a pleasing 
readiness, Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic 
applause with which his playing was rewarded.— 
The house was filled most respectably, and every 
one seemed delighted.” 


INTERESTING CASE, 
A female named Bridget Clark, highly respectable 


in her appearance, and apparently from forty to fifty 
years of age, was tried at the Court of Quarter Scs- 
sions on Thursday last, on a charge of having passed 
a five dollar counterfeit note on the Farmers’ Bank 
of Lancaster, knowing it to be such. The principal 
witness on the part of the prosecution, (a female,) 
took oath that she received the note from the defend- 
ant on Saturday morning, Aug. 31st, in exchange for 
goods, and on ascertaining on the following Monday 
that the note was counterfeit, she immediately went 
in search of the person from whom she received it, 
After having called at the house of Mrs. Clark, where 
she saw the defendant, she proceeded to several 
cther houses, not being satisfied on her first visit that 
Mrs. C. was the person from whom she received 
the note. Not finding any other person, however, 
on whom she could fix the charge, she again visited 
the house of Mrs. Clark, and then assumed to be 
confident that she was the criminal person. She 
immediately obtained a warrant, and had Mrs, C, 
arrested, and, on the trial, swore positively that she 
(Mrs, C.) was the woman who passed the note upon 
her. One or two witnesses were brought forward, 
and testified that they saw Mrs. C. in the store of the 
individual who received the note, on the morning on 
which it was passed, 

On the part of the defendant, positive proof was 
adduced that Mrs. Clark was not absent from her 
place of residence on the day that the note was ex- 
changed—that her husband was at the time sick at 
home, and the wife in constant attendance. From 
fifteen to twenty respectable witnesses were adduced, 
who readily testified, and in the fullest manner, asto 
the excellent character, in all respects, of Mrs. C., 
several of them having been acquainted with her 
from ten to fifteen years. ‘This evidence being so 
conclusively in favour of the defendant, her coun- 
sel, G. M. Dallas, Esq., thought it unnecessary to 
say a word in explanation to the Jury, but entrusted 
the case to them solely upon the evidence adduced, 
The opposite counsel, D. P. Browne, Esq. agreed 
with Mr, Dallas, that even a charge from the Judge 
was unnecessary. ‘The Jury were absent for about 
an hour, and then returned into court, and, through 
their Foreman, stated to the Judge that it was impos- 
sible for them to agree, even should they be kept 
together for six weeks, asa portion of the jurors were 
only willing to believe the evidence on the part of 
the prosecution, notwithstanding such conclusive 
counter evidence bad been adduced. It was then 
suggested by the Foreman, that the Judge should 
charge the Jury, and a charge was accordingly deli- 
vered, decidedly and emphatically in favour of the 
defendant. The Jury then, without leaving the box, 
returned a verdict of not guilty, much to the satisfac- 
tion apparently of those present, 
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The British law appears to us very severe.— | 
Take the following case for example, it being a 
Police Report froma late Liverpool paper:—‘‘Sa- 
rah Burrows, a young girl, aged 17, servant to the 
prosecutor, Mosely, was placed at the bar, charged 
with having stolen several articles of small value, 
the property of Mr. Mosely and of Patrick Regan. 
The poor creature wept bitterly and sobbed con- 
yulsively during her trial. Mrs. Mosely gave her a 
character asa good servant. The Jury found her 
Guilty, but recommended her to mercy. The Chair- 
man directed that she be taken down until some in- 
quiries should be made about her before passing sen- 
tence; but a policeman, of the C. division, came 
forward and proved that she had been detected in the 
commission of a robbery in the house of a publican, 
where she had been employed as bar-maid. The 


| policeman had taken her into custody for this rob- 


bery, for which she had not been prosecuted. In 
consequence of this evidence, the girl, for whom the 
commisseration of all in Court had been raised, was 
recalled, and sentence of seven year’s transporta- 
ion pronounced upon her. 


VALUABLE INVENTION. 

A late number of the Harrisburg ‘Telegraph re- 
cords what appears to us, a highly valuable inven- 
tion. It is the production of Mr. Miltinore, a 
coachmaker of that place, and consists ina simple 
apparatus for locking the hind wheels, when going 
down hill, and is so constructed that the resistance 
of the lock, which is in exact proportion to the pres: 
sure, is regulated by the wheel horses without the 
least interruption. When the carriage presses upon 
the horses, the lock flies to their relief, and as soon 
as it ceases the lock flies from the wheel. The ap- 
paratus is simple and strong, and not liable to be put 
out of order by any accident, and it is believed that 
with it two horses can manage with safety, five tons 
descending any hill on our roads, The first trial was 
made of it on Saturday last, on a new coach built 
for Messrs Colder & Wilson, which succeeded to 
admiration. We understand that the inventor in- 
tends constructing it in such a manner as to secure a 
coach in case the horses attempt to run away. The 
present one is perfect security against any fright of 
the leaders, but we believe the object in con- 
templation is to render it security again the whole 
team by applying the lock or brake, at the option of 
the driver, in which case the more rapid their ca- 
reer, the sooner they will be brought up, as the 
pressure of the brake will be in proportion to the 
rapidity of the coach, This gentleman has thus 
accomplished one of the most itmportant improve- 
ments of the day—a good desideratum for stages in 
particular, and one which must induce every stage 
owner toapply itfor private as well as public se- 
curity. The whole cost of the apparatus does not 
exceed ten dollars. The invention has been secured 
by a patent and we have no doubt but the inventor 
will be well rewarded for the time and labour spent 
in perfecting this valuable improvement. 


A further trial of Steam power on the Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal, has proved entirely satisfactory; 
it is ascertained that the passenger barges can be 
towed through the canal without the least injury to 
the canal banks, a distanee of over thirteen miles, in 
less than one hour, and the expense trifling. The 
Canal Company will no doubt adopt the use of Steam 
power to tow vessels, as well as the passenger barges. 


FIRE IN BALTIMORE, 
A very destructive fire occurred in Baltimore on 


Friday morning last. 1t broke out in the extensive 
buildings at the corner of Lombard and Green streets, 
occupied by Messrs. Hailand & Wilson, as a Steam 
Planing establishment, and such was the progress of 
the flames, that the entire building, with its contents, 
were destroyed in the course of afew hours. The 
Baltimore American says: ‘The heat of the flames 
was intense; the lumber being very dry, (the greater 
part seasoned for use) the sparks were driven by the 
wind, which happened at the time to be unusually 
fresh, upon the roofs of the neighbouring houses, 
Several of which caught, but by the timely exertions 
of our active firemen, were saved with but little 
damage, We understand that there were as many 
as fifteen houses on fire at the same time, all of 
which were saved with the exception of two or three 
small frames, located on the lot. The African Meet- 


ing House in Sharp street, several squares from the 
scene of destruction, caught in the roof, and was 
only saved by the exertions of a Fire Company from 
Fell’s Point, which fortunately happened to be pass- 
ing atthe moment. The Medical College, which 
is in the immediate neighbourhood, although seve- 
ral times on fire, sustained very little injury. The 
whole of the Planing establishment was consumed, 
together with all the valuable machinery, steam en- 
gine, and a large quantity of prepared lumber. The 
fire originated in the steam engine house, and was en- 
tirely accidental. The loss, we understand, may be 
estimated at from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars, 
a portion of which is covered by insurance.” 


A HINT TO OMNIBUS DRIVERS. 
Itappears from the following London Police Re- 
port, that there is a law in force in that metropolis, 
as to the number of passengers an omnibus shall car- 
ry. We trust that the good sense of the Omnibus 
drivers of Philadelphia will not render similar enac- 
ments necessary here: 


Omnisus ADVENTURES.—James Paul, a lad about 
16 years of age, the driver of No. 3,916 Paddington 
omnibus, was charged on Monday with having car- 
ried One more passenger than he was licensed for. 
Mr. William Beak, of 48 Green street, Grosvenor 
square, wine merchant, said that his sister and him- 
self, on Sunday week, got into defendant’s omnibus 
about 10 o’clock at night; before they had got to 
Regent street, there were fifteen passengers cram- 
med into the vehicle, and when the defendant stop- 
ped for the purpose of taking two more females in- 
to it, witness objected, and was violently abused by 
two of the passengers, who appeared to be in a state 
of intoxication, and who wished the females to get 
into the omnibus and ride on their knees; the ve- 
hicle was so full that a female actually satupon one 
of the passenger’s knees, and rode in that situation. 
Witness jumped out, and desired the driver to let 
his sister get out also; but the driver got on his box, 
and drove for a considerable distance, pursued by 
witness, who called for the assistance of the police; 
the defendant’s vehicle was only licensed to carry 
twelve passengers. ‘he defendant called a number 
of witnesses, who contradicted each other very ma- 
terially. One of them admitted that a female got 
into the omnibus, and he pulled her on his knee, 
in which situation she rode to Paddington; but it 
was not for want of room, but because he, as he said, 
“‘wollunteered.” Mr. Conant fined the defendant 
22s, and costs, 


THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 
The next arrival will probably bring us intelligence 
of the adjournment of the First Reformed Parlia- 
ment. It will be worth while for those who take 
an interest in the politics of Great Britain, and few 
enlightened citizens of this country do not, to look 
into the history of this Parliament—to contrast the 
acts of its members with their professions before 
election. We have before us the London Liverpool 
Chronicle of Aug. 24th, in which we find an abstract 
of the doings of the Reformers, not without inte- 
rest.—‘** Another week and the first session of the 
Reformed Parliament will have drawn to a close.— 
Its sins of omission and admission, have been record- 
ed, but if it has disappointed the hopes of those who 
expected too much, it has certainly justified all the 
rational anticipations of those who saw in the Re- 
form Bill the means of great national benefits. The 
early part of the sittings may have been spent in 
unprofitable talk, perhaps in questionable acts, but 
still it has perfected measures of vast utility, none 
of which could be hoped for from a borough-mon- 
gering Parliament. It has sent its sympathy to the 
East and to the West; it has emancipated the slaves 
in the Colonies, and it has opened to the vast popu- 
lations of China and Hindostan, a new and unex- 
pected means of advancement in commerce and 
civilization. These two measures alone are abun- 
dantly sufficient to consecrate the Reformed House 
of Commons. In doing a deed of humanity to the 
blacks, it has conferred an advantage on the world 
—first, by setting a noble example to all other na- 
tions; and, secondly, in proving for an experiment, 
the result of which, we are persuaded, will prove 
to the friend of his kind, that exemption from 
slavery is attended, not only with moral, but with 
pecuniary advantages. It is true that negro emanci- 
pation has not been conceded without a sacrifice. A 
large sum is the purchase of freedom, but it has 
been paid, or promised to be paid, from two lauda- 
ble motives. It was not desirable that trade should 
be embarrassed, or credit interrupted by handing 
over to destruction, a large body of commercial 


them of labour, to which the laws ef God did not 
entitle them, but equity, as weil as prudence, dicta- 
ted that they should have what the law of the land 
allowed,—compensation for positive loss. In doing 
them legal justice, it is yet to be seen that injury 
has been done to the community. The West India 
negroes are now virtually free, and the consequence 
of emancipation will be ultimately an increase, not 
perhaps in the exports, but certainly in the West 
India imports,—and in the imports alone lies the 
interest of the English manufacturers. If the sable 
population of our Colonies prove comparatively 
only as good customers as the free blacks of Hayti, 
we need not murmar even at the grant of 20,000,000 
pounds, 

The Acts which open to British enterprise the 
trade to China and India are, by this time, the law 
ofsthe land, and we need not say that Liverpool 
must needs rejoice at measures which were only 
wanted to increase her local wealth, and complete 
her commercial superiority. A Reformed House of 
Commons did this—alone they did it—for the Lords 
have this week been content to register the Bills of 
the Lower house, with a promise from some of the 
legal Barons to, qualify next session all the good 
deeds done in this, | 

It will be seen from our parliamentary digest, that 
the Bank Charter Bill has been read a third time in 
the Commons, and that the business is hurried for- 
ward with a decent alacrity. 


UNITED STATES versus GREAT BRITAIN. 

Travellers, such as Colonel Hamilton, should not 
be encouraged. Especially should they not, when 
their libels upon one country are calculated to pro- 
voke ill feeling between that and the land of their 
residence or birth place. Such slanderers as Hall, 
Trollope, and Hamilton, do more in our estimation 
to produce bad blood between Great Britain and the 
United States—to excite the prejudices of one coun- 
try against the other, and keep those apart whom 
God and nature intended for friends and brethren, 
than half a dozen short battles between the two na- 
tions. Such writers are traitors as well to the best 
interests of their own country, as to the best pur- 
poses of philanthropy. Americans(wrongfully it is 
true,) visit upon the whole British nation the slan- 
ders of the despicable scribblers who visit and libel 
us, and Englishmen in like manner imbibe preju- 
dices against our country and government from the 
false representations of these mercenary wanderers. 
Let us read, for example, the following extracts from 
the writings of two travellers—Hamilton’s ‘* Men 
and Manners of America, and De Haussez’s “Great 
Britain”—and then deeide whether either has done 
justice to the people noticed:— 


“¢In England opportunities of study are rare, pre- 
carious and costly. There are no other schools than 
hospitals, no other mode of teaching than the unrea- 
soning observation of practice. Anatomy supplies 
the English schools by means as imperfect for 
science as they are revolting to humanity. The ana- 
tomical study of peculiar and organic diseases can be 
but rarely pursued, in consequence of the prejudices 
which are opposed to the investigation of science.— 
Hence it results that all is imperfect, as well in 
teaching as the practice of medicine.” — D’Haussez. 

Common People in America.—**There is nothing 
rustic about an American; nothing of that simplicity 
which distinguishes the peasantry of other countries, 
The eye is almost uviversally expressive of care and 
cunning; and, often, asl looked on the furrowed and 
haggard countenances which surround the dinner ta- 
ble, have L asked myself—Is it possible that these 
mencan make pretensions to happiness?”—s#/amilion. 

Common People in England.—‘*The lower classes 
in England are distinguished by a grossness of man- 
ners which places them lower in the social scale than 
any other nation. They are at once ferocious and 
depraved; their instincts dispose them to a state of 
permanent aggression against the rest of society.— 
When there are no direct means of offence, the 
English canaille insult the street passengers, knock 
against and dispute the wall with them. ‘Their dress 
is disgustingly filthy, their language vile, the gait 
heavy and awkward.—Their domestic manners are | 
in keeping with those they display in the streets.— 
Among this class, the husband exercises his supe- 
riority by blows, and the wife her’s in the education 
of her children. The conduct of both are often fol- 
lowed by the most disastrous results. The daily 
newspapers teem with details of domestic murders, 
arising from unbridled violence, and unmitigated in 
their atrocity by a tardy repentance. ¢ 

The lower classes rarely enjoy pleasure; their 
games prove that they know not how to amuse them- 
selves. Their dances are monotonous, and jiast until 
the dancers fall down exhausted with fatigue. They 
drink to inebriety; they, eat even to gluttony, with- 


men, <Abstractedly it might be all right to deprive 


is called love among them completes the measure of 
their brutality.”—D)’ Haussez. 

**Vauxhall is the most celebrated garden in Eng- 


exhibit little variety. A noisy orchestra, musicians 
in grotesque dresses, grimace makers, optic illu- 
sious; porter, fowl and salad; brilliant illuminations 
and sometimes ingenious fire works; these are the at- 
tractions which Vauxhall holds forth, When one 
has walked here till one is completely tired, eaten to 
perfect satiety, and drunk in proportion, one returns 
home with the gravity of demeanor of monks quitting 
their chapels to repair to their cells.”°—Jbid. 

American Congress.—*A portion of the House of 
Representatives, at Washington, struck me as vulgar 
and uncouth, in a degree which nothing in my pre- 
vious experience had prepared me to expect. It is 
impossible to look on these men without at once re- 
ceiving the conviction that they are not gentlemen 
by habit or education, and assuredly in no society in 
Europe could they be received as such.”— Hamilton. 

‘ie would find in the Capitol of Washington, two 
assemblies of plain farmers, and attorneys, men who 
exhibit in their whole deportment an evident aver- 
sion from the graces and elegancies of polished so- 
ciety; of coarse appetites, and coarser manners; and 
betraying a practical contempt to all knowledge not 
palpably convertible to the purposes of pecuniary 
profit!”"—Jbid. 
_ British Parliament.—‘‘The members are dressed 
in the most careless fashion, in frock coats, in boots, 
with their hats on, or with an umbrella under the 
arm. ‘hey listen to few speeches. They but re- 
peat the ery of “Hear, hear,” with intonations which 
give to the words, alternately, a meaning of appro- 
bation or disapprobation, as they perceive their 
friends, who have heard the speaker, cheering iron- 
ically or in earnest. They talk, move about, cross 
the room, without attention to him who speaks, or 
those who listen. 2h 
English orators speak extempore, many of them 
from notes; but these should seldouwy be consulted, if 
they wish to avoil unceremonious interruptions. — 
They are not very graceful in their declamation; the 
greater part of them speak leaning on their umbrel- 
las, with their hats in their hands, or playing witha 
whip or cane. Some, however, are distinguished by 
a noble and animated gesture. Each person speaks 
without quitting his place. It is only when a mem- 
ber proposes to take an active part in the discussion 
that he places himself on the lower benches, near the 
speaker, to whom the members are always supposed 
to ad Jress themselves.” 
*‘In England, the smoky chamber called the House 
of Commons, is in perfect harmony with the slovenly 
dress and still more slovenly mannersof the members. 
sent there by the strangest, the most irrational, and, 
according to report, tle most venal elections. 

[ D’ Haussez. 

American Newspapers.—“In order to form a fair 
estimate of their merit, I read newspapers from all 
parts of the Union, and found them utterly contempt- 
ible in point of talent, and dealing in abuse so viru- 
lent, as to excite a feeling of disgust, not only with 


support.” —familton. 

English Newspapers.—‘*He who seeks to find in 
the English newspapers good taste, a spirit of ob- 
servant criticism, an exact and well digested know-. 


for the greater part of the English journals are de- 
void of these qualities, 
pear in the French papers of all political opinions, 
and exhibit a union of profound thought and eloquent 
expression, are seldom imitated in the English.— 
Praise or blame are duly dispensed from these ora- 
cles. Insult or praise is administered without re- 
serve or delicacy. But that which most surprises in 
the press of England, is its absolute ignorance of the 
position, the interests, the events, the public charac- 
ters of other countries, and, above all, of France.” 
Haussez. 

‘Rarely is the energy of the English press em- 
ployed in the service of order. An incontestable 
‘‘estate” in the nation, it puts itself in constant op- 
position to power, saps the bases on which it réposes 
and prepares it ruin—a ruin whieh it will be ready 
to accomplish altogether, whenever it shall suit the 
factions, of whom this press is the formidable aux-. 
iliary, to dispense with social order.”—J0id, 


The following passage is from Lady Blessing- 
tons new novel the Repealers: 


‘If there is a point on which women are espe-. 
cially sensitive, it is in their jealousy of the ioflu- 
ence of other persons ovee the minds of those they 
love. This jealousy they themselves attribute to. 
wounded affection, while the ill-natured set it down 
to the effects of wounded vanity. Something of 
both feelings may, perhaps, unite in producding it; 
but we are Toth to search too profoundly into causes 
whose effects are at least flattering to the sterner 
sex, though they may not always be agreeable. The 
most painful aud humiliating epoch in the life of a 
woman is, when she has discovered that he on whom 
she has anchored her hopes of happiness !8 deficient 
in intellect, and yet has too much pride or too little 
love to supply the deficiency by attending to ber 
counsels. A woman of merely ordinary understands 
ing, actuated by a strong affection, acquires wisdom | 
by sufferings; and, short-sighted as she might be 
for herself, becomes prescient for him she loves 
and would save, and whose destruction ingulphs all 


out taste, without order; in a word, to excess, What 


her hopes.” 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Niagara Falls, Sept. —, 1835. 

Having arrived at Tonawanda about 1 o’clock, on 
the morning of the 16th August, 1833, we left the 
packet boat, and set off for the Falls of Niagara, 
about 11 miles distant. We were undecided at first 
how to travel; a stage, it was said, would leave Ton- 
awanda for the Falls, by which we were advised to 
go, as the best and most expeditious conveyance.— 
We accordingly roused the inmates of the Niagara 
Hotel, in order to ascertain at what hour the jumb- 
ling vehicle would start. We were informed that 
that depended on the number of passengers; but 
that if there was a load, the coach would leave the 
hotel at 8, A. M. ‘Time being of importance, we 
determined to walk, so that by arriving at the Falls 
sooner, we might have more leisure, for the inspec- 
tion of that interesting phenomenon. 

We left Tonawanda between one and two o’clock. 

There is, I believe, nothing remarkable in this place, 
except that it was originally a settlement of the Sen- 
ecas, and now a small village on the creek of that 
name, at which the Erie Canal issues, and where 
eanal (not canailles) voyageurs, who wish to visit the 
Falls, leave the boats. Our road, a mere trackway, 
lay through a wood, and for some way along the 
Niagara Creek. The night was clear, cool, and 
moonlight; the wide waters on our left reflected her 
beams upon us so strongly, that the opposite wood 
appeared veiled in gloomy darkness. After a walk 
of six miles, we crossed the Cayuga creek, where 
our approach to the Falls was first indicated by the 
sound of a distant roar, The way was lonely, and 
reminded us of the perils the settlers must have en- 
countered, when they first located in these dismal 
forests, subject to the murderous incursions of the 
aborigines. At 5 o’clock we arrived at the village 
of Manchester, situate on the American branch of 
the Niagara. There are three or four small facto- 
ries in operation here, which will possibly form the 
nucleus of a thriving place. If the scheme in agita- 
tion of building a magnificent town on the Canadian 
side, be carried into effect, greater inducements 
may present themselves to capitalists to lay the 
rapids of Niagara under contribution for similar pur- 
poses, On a more extended scale. Some gentlemen, 
I was informed, had formed a company for this pur- 
pose, and that at my visit, matters hed proceeded so 
far that the plan of the Canadian ‘*City” had been 
mapped out, and proposals extensively advertised 
through the States and the Canadas, Among other 
things a crescent is to be erected on the heights im- 
pending the Niagara, so as to command an entire 
view of the Falls. Could such a scheme be carried 
into effect, no ‘‘location” could be more delightful 
as a summer retreat for those who enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate, and know how to appreciate the ro- 
mantic, the beautiful and the sublime. The nearer 
we approached the cataracts, the louder, of course, 
the roar became; though I confess I expected the fall- 
ing of the water would have been louder and still 
more loud, especially on so clear a morn. A se- 
cond indication of the Cataracts before they become 
actually visible, is the continual formation and solu- 
tion of a pillar ef cloud, which may be observed at 
a considerable distance. This is a practical and na_ 
tural illustration of Daniell’s Theory of the Clouds. 
Although there is a volume of mist ever brooding 
over the abyss, it appears to me, that about sunrise, 
(when the temperature of the incumbent atmosphere 
is. as yet too low for the solution of the aqueous 
particles of the nascent eloud immediately above 
the Falls) is the time best suited to the observa- 
tion of this phenomenon. If the opening morn be 
cleara vapour may be seen condensing and rising 
above the woods, gradually becoming augmented in 
bulk and density, as it nears the dew point, until a 
cloud of ordinary appearance is completely formed. 
This nebula continues its towering ascent till it meets 
with the current of air, which floats it off into a 
warmer stratum, above the plane of condensation, 
where it resumes its caloric of fluidity, and again 
becomes an elastic, invisible aqueous vapour. Ne- 
bulous depositions are thus continually forming, and 
rolling away into the diaphanous regions above, as 
they are successively developed in the laboratory of 
nature. 

At the village of Manchester, the Niagara divides 
into two branches, each of which terminates in a 


cascade, by way of distinction called the American 
and Canadian Falls. Of these, the former is ro- 
mantic and picturesque, the latter stupendous— 
grand. Half a mile below the village of Chippewa, 
the Niagara increases in impetuosity; and were the 
rapid thus formed elsewhere, it would be regarded 
asa feature of the sublime. The momentam of its 
broad and rolling waters may be imagined from the 
fact that the river has a descent of 50 feet in half 
amile. A torrent of water, 25 feet deep and a mile 
broad, urged in its descent by a propulsive energy 
of a chain of lakes, tumbling and rushing along a 
rocky, shelving bottom, at length disgorges itself 
over two tremendous precipices with a roar of thun- 
der. 


The Island inclosed between the American and 
Canadian streams, is called GoatIsland. It is 980 
feet in breadth, and laid out in shady walks, which 
traverse the Island for the pleasure and convenience 
of visiters. A bridge of wood connects it to the Ame~ 
rican Continent. The insular extremity of this 
bridge is closed by a gate, over which is « board in- 
timating that upon ‘‘crossing and re-crossing” you 
must pay 25 cents. The view of the Rapids from 
this position, chasing and foaming underneath your 
feet, among the numerous rocks which obstruct it, 
is extremely beautiful, and induces the traveller to 
cast “ many a lingering look behind” before he leaves 
it, perhaps for ever. On the other side there is a 
projecting bridge, supported by blocks of rock, and 
carried out a short distance parallel with the margin 
of the Cunadian Fall. From this station a good 
view may be taken of the upper and lower levels of 
the Canadian branch of the Niagara; but, however, 
this is not the place to catch that feeling of awe and 
sense of the sublime, which the stupendous and mag- 
nificent Falls are so calculated to produce. 

Leaving the rapids, we proceeded to take up a 
position where we might, if possible, comprehend 
at a glance the entire landscape. In our way thither 
we passed through woodland which skirted the Nia- 
gara; over this were strewed large round stones and 
pieces of rock, which seem to show that the river 
once occupied a wider bed, and that coasequently 
the American cataract itself was broader than at pre- 
sent. This applies also to the appearances on the 
Canadian side; and, considering the geological phe- 
nomena of the place, it forcibly suggests the catas- 
trophe of that awful period when the Almighty Fiat 
issued from the throne of God for the breaking up 
of the fountains of the great deep. Then, it is pro- 
bable, the explosive force known to exist in the vi- 
cinity of the Falls by the persistent combustion of 
the Burning Well, rent asunder the opponent cliffs, 
between which the river now forces its passage to 
Lake Ontario; this seems feasible, for, if it were pes- 
sible to bring the heights of Niagara again into oppo- 
sition, the pretension on the one side would fill up 
the recession of the other, and the inclined planes 
which form the bed of the river when brought into 
their primitive state of juxta-position, would en- 
tirely obliterate the Falls. The original channel 
of the Niagara appears to have been continued from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, with shores of the same 
character as those above the village of Chippewa. 
The heights upon which the ‘‘Fall’s Pavilion” 
stands, would then have been part of the channel, 
instead of as now 200 feet above the surface of the 
river. This opinion is supported by the proofs 
which remain, of Lake Ontario having occupied a 
broader and a deeper basin, which proves also that 
the Niagara below the Falls must likewise have been 
deeper, and the altitude of the cascades, supposing 
them to have always existed, consequently less. By 
the disruption of the adjacent rocks, the bed of the 
river sunk to various, and in some places, to un- 
known depths; the rent seems to have sfopped at 
the Falls, where it left a precipice of some hundred 
feet, though the rocky mass also sunk, as before ob- 
served, about 50 feet in half a mile, by which the 
rapids were likewise produced. 


The cataracts are not visible till the spectator is 
close upon the American Fall, which is 1140 feet in 
breadth. The first impression on viewing the Falls 
from the heights on the U.S. side, is one of disap- 
pointment; and even when you descend, the feeling 
of reality is far from coming up to that you are led 
by anticipation toexpect. We looked at each other 


but said nothing. Is this the “tremendous” eataract 
we had walked 11 miles through mad and miry clay 


to behold! It was—and however much our **marvel- 


lousness” was damped at first, we were amply re- 
paid before our departure. The little chagrin we 
experienced arose, no doubt, from the circumstance 
that when the eye is carried along the surface of the 
falling sheet, the depth of which is considerably di- 
minished by the cloud of vapour ascending from the 
abyes, the feeling of horror which arises from pro- 
fundity, is almost extinguished; whereas, wher on 
a level with the water below, the spectator looks 
up and beholds the immense torrent sweeping over 
the rock intoa chasm of 168 feet, with overwhelm- 
ing impetuosity, and hears the deafening roar 
which ascends from the tumultuous deep, it requires 
firmness and energy of mind to maintain that self- 
possession requisite to preserve his equilibrium in 
a situation so seemingly perilous. ™ 

We now descended the wooden staircase ereeted 
for the accommodation of less adventurous travellers. 
The fee is 12} cents, but if you require to be ferried 
over the river, 25 cents. Having paid this, we des- 
cended, but that we might lose nothing, we left the 
Staircase and approached as near the edge of the 
cataract as safety would permit. This was a gooi 
point of sight, though the view of the whole was but 
partial; we were soon warned, however, to change 
quarters, for the dashing foam which beat down in 
gusts upon us, quickly soaked us to the skin. We 
climbed away, therefore, over slippery fragments of 
moss-grown rocks, which appear to have fallen from 
the impending crags. Leaving the water’s edge, we 
surveyed at leisure the wonders of the spot; the river 
advanced and receded, breaking on the pebbly shore 
in mimic waves; but, though in the course of 8 or 9 
miles from the cascades towards Lake Ontario, the 
river falls about 150 feet, the stream opposite the 
ferry, though rough, is comparatively sluggish. This 
may be accounted for, probably, by the existence of 
two currents running contrary to each other, like 
those of the atmosphere at different altitudes, It may 
easily be conceived how these would be produced; 
for the falling of such an immense column of water, 
would necessarily cause the recession of a corres- 
ponding volume delow, and the attraction or reflux 
of the water above towards the cataracts; thus the 
great agitation of the surface, and the ebbing and 
flowing of the river are induced. 


We now crossed the Niagara, which at the ferry 
measuces 1170 feet in breadth, and 172 in depth.— 
Its waters are of a lively green, and the effect pro- 
duced by contrast with the foam, which was height- 
ened by the reflection of the sparkling rays of the 
sun, just rising above the wood-crowned heights, is 
exceedingly beautiful; and by diverting the atten- 
tion, tends to remove that timid feeling which 
creeps over the inexperienced mind while in a frail 
boat on the bosom of these troubled waters. Having 
landed, we wound our way slowly along a circuitous 
ascent, cut in the solid rock by the munificence of 
« private gentleman, until we arrived at an altitude 
of 200 feet above the river. The view from hence 
is infinitely superior to that from the opposite shore. 
Here the stupendous grandeur of the scenery be- 
comes fully developed. The Canadian cataract, 
when viewed from the opposite shore, looks much 
inferior to the American; this arises from distance, 
and the fact that the greater extent of the curve is 
lost when thrown into perspective; but when: viewed 
from the verge of the rocks contiguous to it above, 
or from the gorge below, its real character 1s then 
unfolded—it is traly magnificent—I had almost said, 
majestically sublime, The extent of the Canadien 
Fall, which is 150 feet high, is 2100 feet, which, 
including Goat Island, and the American cascade, 
makes a total of 4,220 teet, or full three quarters of 
a mile. 

Leaning against Goat Island, aboutits centre, may 
be seen one of the supporters of a platform, which 
was raised 100 feet above the lower Niagara, from 
which Patch played the madman to amuse his fel- 
lows, by leaping into the *-angry flood.” This hero 
of the world (!) was one of those desponding beings 
who, if they do not immediately succeed to their 
fondest expectations, imagine themselves born to 
misfortune, and by eluding present evils ‘fy to 
others they know not of.” Not prospering as rapidly 
as he desired, he determined to enda life which had 
become burdensome to him. To this end he cast 
himself down a fall of water which subserved the 
purposes of the factory in which he laboured. In 


periment to some account. He commenced his 


heights into water, and made his first public essay 
in the Bay of New York, where he threw himself 
from the mast head of a ship. He leaped twice into 
the Niagara below the Falls, and subsequently took 
his last leap into the Genessee. He had ascended 
the projecting platform erected over the Falls of 
this river, in the presence of assembled multitudes; 
he had infringed the rules of *‘total abstinence;” and 
is supposed to have been nearly ‘half seas over.” 
Be that as it may, he fell, itis said, into the foan. 
ing abyss, a depth of 90 feet, to the level of the 
water, from which he arose no more. It is gene. 
rally believed (upon what testimony, I am not in 
formed, ) that he leapt down the Falls of Niagara; 
but this is certainly a mistake—it was into the river, 
near them, for had he jumped down the Niagara, 
one leap would have been his last. 


tions having been accomplished, we sallied forth 
from the Niagara Falls Pavillion to reconnoitre 
the cascades, We descended the heights about 209 
feet till we arrived at Table Rock, over which the 
Niagara takes a mujestic leap. ‘The Canadian cas. 
cade is of a crescentic form, which seems to arise 
from the continual detrition of the rock between the 
two horns of the crescent. This, no doubt, will 
continue to break away as it is probable it has been 
doing for ages. It is very likely that the margin of 
this rock, like that on the other side, was nearly flush 
with either end, but in consequence of the occasional 
decadence of the central rock, the precipice has been | 


springing from below upwards, and terminating ina 
scale or shell of projecting crag, which will probably 
fall betore many years shall have rolled away. The 
river, chasing over this shelf of rock, completes the 


this, however, he was disappointed, and being j | 
materially injured, he resolved on turning the ex. 7 
ing gulph 
mountebank exhibitions of leaping from great | 


} 


Our dejeuner a la fourchette, and morning 


receding; even now it assumes the figure of an arch, | 


arch, and thus forms the celebrated cavern of the | 


Fall. 


I approaehed the hither verge of the gulph, and 
lying my length upon the Canadian extremity of the 
crescent, 1 crept close enough to hang my head, 
without sending my body after it, over the abyss.— 
Itwas a dizzy height, and the trembling rock upon 
which IT lay, thin and hollow. Here, obtained an 
excellent view of the rushing torrent, bounding into 
the yawning chasm, and also of the entrance of the 


cave. The middle third of the cascade presents an 
appearance of the most brilliant emerald, while the 
lateral two-thirds foam and spout out in fountains 
of the most frothy whiteness. The estimated quap- 
tity of water discharged over the Valls, is caleulated 
at 18,524,000 cubic teet, or 118,510,000 gallons per 
minute. When this enormous bulk is considered, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving of the vol- 
ume and height to which the clouds of vapour ascend; 
300 feet above the lower Niagara, is not an improba- 
ble computation of the altitude to which this fume 
arises betore it disappears in the atmosphere, to be 
re-condensed at the point already referred to. The 
most beautiful arcs are formed by the refraction of 
the solar beams as they pass through the vesicles of 
this cataract cloud. ‘They assume all degrees of ele- 
vation and prismatic richness; some are verticle, 
some oblique, and some horizontal, according to the 
inclination of the planes of the refracting media;— 
the whole producing a most enchanting effect, and 
adding greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. 

From hence, we proceeded to the ‘*Museum,” 
neatly fitted up with anti-temperance fixtures— 
brandy, gin, rum, whiskey, bottles, *‘stanes,” and 
fonts to wit. Here we accoutred ourselves in the 
grotesque habiliments of the curator’s wardrobe. 
A round tar hat, with coat and pantaloons of stiff and 
crackling oilskin, reaching scarcely to the shins, and 
an ancient ‘‘pair 0’ shoon,” will convey to the read- 
ers mind the *‘haut ton”—the fashion of the Falls. 
Thus de-somethinged, for I hardly know whether to 
style it bedecked, bedizzened, or bedimmed, so Ju- 
dicrous was our costume, we descended from the 
Museum by a flight of steps about 100 feet high, 
under the conduct (safe conduct, we trusted, ) of our 
cicerone, the curator. We proceeded to tne cavern 
along a path about 20 inches wide, and close to the 
base of the precipice. It continues through the cave, 
and ends at a point called *“Termination Rock,” 153 


feet from the entrance—the awful throne of god Ter- 
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Fiinus, who reigns undisputed monarch of the roar- 
ing gulph. When you arrive near the edge of the 
cataract, your guide warns you to secure your hat | 
with the left band, and to hold your head down like 
a bull rush, Jest you shoald lose his hat; (at least 
this is the spiritif not the letter of the injunction;) 
true it is, as he tells you, if you don’t, the blast of 
wind and spray may take you unawares. In this 
manner we groped along, and soon experienced the 
benefit of his advice; for the wind rushes upon you 
as though it would hurl yon into the cauldron be- 
low, if you dared to enter Aolus’ Cave. After 
effecting an entrance, the wind moderates its rage, 4s 
if satisfied that the drenching which awaited the in- 
truder would be punishment enough for his temerity; 
the atmosphere within is so saturated with water 
that great cold and difficulty of respiration are expe- 
rienced. At length, after a faithful trialof courage 
to a raw adventurer, you arrive fairly at the end of 
the cave, the height of which is estimated at 100 feet. 
The guide now directs you to look up and observe 
the projecting rock and the sheet of water rolling over 
into the gulph at your feet. While catching a 
glimpse of these objects, a gust of wind and foam, 
whizzing with spiteful impetuosity, dashes into your 
face. After this has subsided, you again seize an op- 
portunity of looking up, untill your eyes are satisfied 
with seeing, and your ears with hearing, the wild tu- 
mult of the contending elements. The following 
lines, suggested by a visit to this cave of winds and 
storms, are very appropriate: 


‘Look! look up! the spray is dashing— 
Roaring waters foaming sweep; 

O’er our heads the torrents clashing, 
Hurling grandeur down the steep. 


“Oh mortal man! beneath such splendour, 
How wifling, empty, vain and poor! 
Prepare then, sinner, to surrender, 

All thoughts unhallowed or impure. 


“Tremendous is the scene around us; 

Oh mark how wild the waters ring! 
Terrific columns, bright, surround us, 
Grandare thy works, oh Go: our King.” 

The walk and ascent of the spiral staircase before 
you can regain the Museum, is very salutary; it 
produces a reaction by promoting the circulation, 
and this prevents any ill effects which might other- 
wise arise from the sudden change of heat to cold, 
which ensues onentering thecavern. After a good 
shampooning with a coarse towel, and the resumption 
of dry clothes, the glow that comes on is truly de- 
lighttul. Before leaving the Museum, your name 
and residence are recorded in a register, and upon 
presenting your guide with ‘‘what you please,” you 
receive the following priated certificate, upon the! 
reverse of which is the lines‘above quoted: 


‘This may certify that Dr. J. Thomas has passed 
behind the Great Falling Sheet of Water to **Ter- 
mination Rock.” Given under my hand at the office 
of the General Register of the Names of Visitors, at 
the Table Rock, this 16th day ef August, 1832. 

JOHN MURRAY.” 


A RUINED WOMAN, 

The Harpers have just published a single volume, 
entitled Martin Faber, the story of a criminal. It is 
from the pen of an American, and is certainly writ- 
ten with more than ordinary power. The New 
York American praises it warmly, and the Ameri- 
can, a critic of judgment and independence, two 
properties that are not frequently to be found 
among those whose business it isto preside at the 
editorial desk. We offer a specimen from this story. 
The scene described is that of a ruined girl, about 
to part from her seducer. The wretched victim of 
his remorseless passion clings around her destroyer, 
and beseeches him, with all the tenderness. of a dot- 
ing woman, to fulfil his vows, and snatch her name, 
ere it be too late, from scorn and ignominy: 

I stood even this appeal. My heart was steel- 
ed within me, and though I spoke to her less harsh- 
ly, 1 spoke as hypoeritically as ever. She saw 
through the thin veil which I had deemed it necessa- 
ry to throw over my dishonesty, and a new expres- 
sion took the place of tenderness in her features. 

‘It is all true then; as they have said,” she ex- 
claimed passionately. ‘* Now, O God, do I feel my 
1nUrmity—now do | know my sin. And this is the 
creature L have loved—this is the thing—wanting in 
the heart to feel, and mean enough in soul to utter a 
falsehood and prevaricate—this is the creature for 
whom I have sacrificed my heart—for whom I have 
S'ven up, hopelessly and helplessly, my own soul— 
Oh, wretched fool—oh, miserable, most miserable 
folly. Yet think not,” and as she tarned upon me, 


tor, as thou art—think not to triumph in thy farther 
seduction. Me thou hast destroyed,—I am thy vic- 
tim, and feel the doom already, But thou shalt go 
no farther in thy way. I will seek out this lady, for 
whose more attractive person, mine and my honour 
and affections, alike, are to be sacrificed. She shall 
know whether it be compatible with her honour and 
happiness, or the dignity of her character, to unite 
herself in such bonds with a man who has proved so 
deadly, so dishonourable toher sex. And, oh, God’ 
—she exclaimed, sinking fervently on her knee—‘ if 
it shall so happen that I save one such as I, from 
such a folly as mine, may it not expiate in thy sight, 
some portion of the sad offence of which I have 
been guilty.” 


She rose firmly and without a tear. Her eyes | 
were red, her cheeks were burning with the fever of | 
her whole frame, and she seemed, in all respects, 
the embodiment of a divine, a glorious inspiration, 
| was awed—I was alarmed. had never before 
seen her exhibit any thing like daring or firmness of 
purpose, She was now the striking personitication 
of both. She approached and sought to pass by me, 
I seized her hand. She withdrew it quickly and 
indignantly, 

* Begone!’ she exclaimed—‘ Iscorn, I despise you 
Think not to keep me back. You have brought 
death and shame among my people in devoting me 
io both. You shall pollute me no more. Nay, 
speak not. No more falsehood, no more falsehood, 
tor your own soul’s sake. I would not that you 
should seem meaner in my sight, than you already 
are.” 

I seized her hand, and retained it by a fierce 

rasp.— 
Emily,” [ exclaimed, **what would you do—-why 
isthis? Lask but for delay, give me but a month, 
and all will be well—you shall then have what you 
ask—you shall then be satistied.” 

* False—false! These assurances, sir, deccive me 
no more. My hope is gone, forever gone, that you 
will do me justice. I see through your ny I 
know all your villany, and Constance Claiborne 
shall know ittoo. Ha! do you start when her name 
ig but mentioned? Think you, [know it not all— 
know I uot that you have been bought with money— 
that, vile and mercenary as you are, you have not 
only sold me, and this unborn pledge of your dis- 
honesty and my dishonor, bot youhave sold your- 
self, Seek not to keep me back. She shall hear it 
all from these lips, that thenceafter shall forever 
more be silent.’ 

She struggled to free herself from my grasp, and 
endeavored to pass by me with a desperate effort: 
her strength was opposed to mine, and inthe heat of 
the struggle I forgot that victory in such a contest 
would be the heaviest shame. Yet, 1 only sought at 
first to arrest her progress. As 1 live, I had then no 
other object beyond. I did not intend violence, far 
less further crime. But the fate was upon me; she 
persisted in her design, and in the effort to prevent 
her passage, | hurled her to the gronnd. | paused, in 
a deadly stupor, after this. Iwas no longer a rea- 
soning, a conscious being. She looked up to me 
imploringly; the desperate feeling which had hereto- 
fore nerved and strengthened her, seemed utterly to 
have departed. ‘The tears were in her eyes, and, at 
that moment, she would have obeyed as | commaud- 
ed,she would have yielded to all my acquisitions;she 
would have been my slave. She met no answering 
gentleness in my eyes, and with a choking and vain 
effort at speech, she tarned her face despairingly 
upon the still dewy grass, and sobbed, as if the 
strings of the heart were breaking in unison with 
each convulsion of her breast. At that moment, I 
know not what demon possessed me. I felt fury 
within me, a clamourous anxiety about my heart, a 
gnawing something that would not sleep, and could 
uot be silent; and, without a thought of what was to 
do, or what had been done, I knelt down beside her. 
My eyes wandered wildly around the forest, but at 
lenghth, invariably, settled, in theend, upon her— 
There was an instinetin all this. She had the look 
of an enemy to the secret and impelling nature with- 
in me, and, without uttering a single word, my fin- 
gers, with an infernal gripe, were upon her throat. 
—She could not vow doubt the desperate charac- 
ter of my design, yet did she not struggle, but her 
eyes, they spoke, and such alanguage! A chain 
which I myself had thrown about her neck, that neck 
all symmetry and whiteness was in my way. 1] 
sought, but vainly, to tear it apart with my hands, 


lips tomine. I shrunk, as from the fang of a ser- 
pent, They had a worse sting, at that moment, in 
my eyes. Mournfully, as she saw this, she im- 
plored my merey.— 

‘* Spare, forgive, dearest Martin, I will never vex 
you again: spare me this time, andT will be silent. 
Kill me not kill me not;” more wildly she exclaim- 
ed, as my grasp became more painful; ‘I am too 
yound to die | am too bad to perish in my sins.— 

pare me, spare me. I will not accuse you—I—God! 
Oh, God!” and she was dead dead beneath my hands! 


AFRICAN REPOSITORY. 

This interesting periodical continues to be pub- 
lished under the direction of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. In addition to the regular Colonial 
intelligence which it contains, its pages are fre- 


she looked like the Priestess upon the Tripod, in- 
fluenced with inspiration—‘* Think not, mean trai- 


and conld only do so with my teeth. In stooping to 
do this, she writhed her headround and lifted her } 


favour of Colonization. The last number contains 
an interesting article from the editor, entitled “The 
Crisis,” in which are suggested some of the best 
means calculated to aid the Colonization Society, 
in the accomplishment of its objects. The Society 
is in want of funds—hundreds are now on the list of 
applicants, many of them slaves, ready to be liberat- 
ed, and all waiting for the means of removal to 


Africa. 

An agency for the Repository has been establish- 
ed in this city, and subscribers will hereafter be 
furnished with the work regularly by Mr. Joun K. 
Morris, 146 Chesnut street, with whom the names 
of persons desirous of subscribing may be left. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COLLECTOR. 

Scene Isr. 

Does Mr. Buckram live here? 

Yes, sir—no sir—that is—I don’t know, but 
may be he does. What’s you business, sir? 

Why, I have a small bill against him fora 
year’s subscription 

Well, I reckon he don’t live here—if he does 
he’s not at home, and that’s the same thing. 

But, ma’am, | have called here several times, 
and I think it’s hard -——-—— 

Come, sir—don’t be insolent—Mr. Buckram 
makes it nis business to pay all his bills as soon 
as they are presented to him. 

No doubt, ma’am, but he has never given me 
a chance to present mine. 

Do you think he’s going to dance attendance 
on you, or remain fixed upon one spot until 
you choose to call? 

But really ma’am, I don’t know what to do, I 
have worn out more shoe-leather than the 
amount of the bill will pay for—and I must have 
money. 

You must—must you’—Well, you may go 
find it somewhere else, for, while there’s law in 
the land you sha’nt get it here—Times are too 
hard, and folks can’t afford to throw away mo- 
ney on newspapers, 

Then why did you subscribe? 

Why to patronize you, tobesure! 

If printers all had such patrons as your hus- 
band, they might well be classed with the lizard 
genus, and live on air. 

You are rude, sir: and will oblige me by walk- 
ing out of my house. I warrant you, if Mr. 
Buckram was here, you would’nt dare to talk 
so! (Slams the door.) 

ScENE 2p. 

Is this number 34? 

By the powers, and it may be double the num- 
ber, for allthatI know. Is it the number that 
you want to find out? 

Certainly it is—or I should not have asked 

ou. 

‘ Well then, honey, just chalk it down asI till 
ye. There’s living here myself and my own 
darling Judy with our little ones, and that’s 
seven— and then there’s Terrance O‘Slash and 
Martin Murphy, that’s nine, and then there’s 


Pshaw!—I don’t want to take the census, I 
want to know the number of the house. 

‘Take the senses, did ye say?—och, you’d have 
mighty lean picking there, I tell ye. 

Does Mr. Last live here? 

And faith an’ I cant exactly tell--there’s an 
ould jontleman up in the sky-parlour, which is 
after you’ve climbed up yon ladder, that’s ham- 
mering away all day, and half the blessed live- 
long night——whistling and singing jist as happy 
as ifhe was allthe while beating his own sou/ 
out of purgatory. 

Is he a shoe-maker? 

‘Faith, and that’s his profession. 


Scene Sp. 
How d’ye do, Mr. Last? 
How are you? (hammering and singing) 
Last week I took a wife, 
And when I first did woo her, 
I vow’'d to stick through life, 
Like cobler’s wax unto her. 
Mr. Last, I’ve got a trifling bill against you 
for subscription to the 
Whew! don’t come for to present none of your 
bills these hard times; [t’s as much as a feller 
can do to make both ends meet nowadays. I 
tell yon what, Mister, that ’ere paper don’t suit 
me, I hav’nt se’ed a love tale in it for a month o’ 
Sundays; and, you know asI wax warm occa- 
sionally, and make it a business to pierce soles, 
I want something tender, none of your “leather 
and prunella” stuff, as the man says in the play. 


quently occupied with communications from some 
of the most able writers in the country, who are in 


Do you know, mister, that I think your business 
hand mine pretty much alike; I get along by peg 


an’ awl, and you by begging all; he! he! he! 
(singing) 
But soon we came, by some mishap, 
To loggerheads together; 
And when my wife began to strap, 
Why I began to leather. 
But, sir, touching the bill—— 3 
Bless your soul, I hav’nt touched a bill for this 
long while; it’s enough to make a man bristle to 
think how scarce bank bills are; ifa feller gets 
one, my aw/ to your receipt, it’s a counterfeit, 
Them’s shocking bad shoes you’ve got on. 


Yes; and they’ll be worse, if I don’t make 
brisker collections. 


Now, mister, if you’re not affeared to “ put 
your foot in it; 1 should say we could strike a 
bargain. *Spose I make you a pair of shoes for 
that ’ere subscription? there’s nothing like 
working into one another’s hands, you know? 
My doctor pays off his bills in physic. 

But the printers want cash. 

Pooh! pooh! my shoes are better than cash, 
they can wear out a score of pavements! humph, 
**thou dost not know how hard it is to kick 
against the bricks.” 

You’re an odd fish; sol’]l take my measure 
for a pair of shoes. 

_ Sir, you’re a gentleman and a scholar, (sing- 
I give the awl I can no more, 
And prime your sole shall be, 
A pair of shoes—not from the store, 
Is what I give to thee! 
Baltimore Visiter. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Jonrnals received at this Office. 

Proor OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SoUL,— 
There is one especial proof for the immortality of 
the soul, founded on adaptation, and therefore so 
identical in principle with the sabject and main are 
gument of our essay, that we feel its statement to be 
our best and most apprepriate termination of this 
especial inquiry. The argument is this, For eve- 
ry desire of every faculty, whether in man or in the 
inferior animals, there seems a counterpart object 
in external nature. Let it be either an appetite or 
a power; and let it reside either in the sentiment, or 
in the intellectual, or in the moral economy—still 
there exists a something without that is altogether 
suited to it, and which seems expressly provided for 
its gratification. There is light for the eye; there is 
air for the lungs; there is food for the ever-recurrin 
appetite of hunger; there is water for the appetite o 
thirst; there is society for the love, whether of fame 
or of fellowship; there is a boundless fieldin all the 
objects of ail the sciences for the exercise of curi- 
osity—in a word, there seems not one affection in 
the living creature which is not met by a counterpart 
and a congenial object in the surrounding creation. 
Chalmer’s Tridgewater. 

The Cadinet Minister and the Boat-race.—In the 
middle ot Mr. Holeomb’s speech, as reported in the 
Times, we find the following piece of informaton 
concerning the proceedings of Parliament. We give 
it in the parenthesis as we find it. 

[Here the hon. member’s speech was rendered un- 
intelligible to the reporters in the gallery by the con- 
tinned firing of the petards on the south side of the 
river, announcing that the boat race, of which the 
starting was announced at the commencement of the 
hon. member’s speech, was approaching to its ter- 
mination; the First Lord of the Admirality, Sir J. 
Graham, followed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, 
the rest of the Cabinet ministers, and forty or fifty 
other members immediately rose from their places, 
went in a body to the Speaker’s garden, and left 
the hon. member to address himslf to almost empty 
benches, 

It is a pity that we have no political painter to put 
this scene upon canvass. We can imagine the rush 
of legislatures to look at the boat-race—the burst- 
ing of the whole body of Cabinet ministers, head- 
ed by the first Lord of the Admirality into the 
Speuker’s garden, to see the water contest decided. 
Cruikshauk might surely make comething of it. 

How to get inio Practice.—A recent number of the 
Charivari, Parisian journal, contains a striking li- 
thographed portrait of the late eminent Dr. Partal, 
and makesa brief reference to the mode hy which 
he first attained celebrity, as recounted we under- 
stand, by himself. It appears that one of the prin- 
ciple expedients resorted to for that object by the 
doctor was to hire a certain number of equipages, 
cabriolets, fiacres, &c.,. which arrived in constant 
succession at the dour ofhis residence throughout 
the day. Another branch of the mystification con- 
sisted in his employing men to repair to his house 
afier midnight, and to knock with such haste, vio- 
lence, and loudness as to alarm the neighbours.— 
That point attained, the doctor appeared himself at 
the window to demand the cause of the disturbance, 
when the agent below would suddenly reply, ‘‘ Sir, 
it is the Prince A., the Dachessof B., the Marquis 
of C., or the Countess of D. who requires your im- 
mediate attendance.” So constant and so annoying 
was this system found in the neighbourhood, that 
the doctor was not aliowed io remain lodging the in 
same house for more a0 six months; but, contempt- 


ible as wasthe trick, i answered the end of its con- 


triver, for Doctor Portal became ultimately Physi- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


cian to Louis XVIII. and Charles X., and their 
courts respectfully. 

A hini for Brides.—A few days since a couple 
went to ote church to be married. The cere- 
mony went on as usual very well until it came to 
the words ** with this ring I thee wed,” when the 
bride essaying to take her glove off her maiden hand 
for the last time could not effect it. W hether it 
was agitation or heat, nervousness Or perspiration, 
the leather clung to her hand like man and wife 
ought to do, and would not part company. 1 he bride 
blushed and pulled, but in vain, — The bridegroom 
(bold man) laughed outright; so did the father, so did 
mother, so did the bride’s maids, so did all the spec- 
tators except the clergyman, and he (the Rev. Mr. 
Lee, ) exclaimed, ‘‘I do not come here to be laughed 
at,” and shutting his book, left the ceremony half- 
finished, the bride half-married, and the glove—half 
off. We add, for the satisfaction of the sy mpathisers 
that the bride went to church next day with her band 
uncovered, and the nuptial knott was then tied “as 
tight as a glove.”— Bucks Herald. 

An Eccentric Character.—There isa singular ec- 
centric character, a Methodist preacher, but really 
a pious and good man, by the name of Lorenzo 
Dow, otherwise Crazy Dow, who itinerates at will 
through the whole of the United States and Canada, 
preaching by appointment, often in the wildest and 
most romantic spots—ftrom the tops of rocks, or in 
the most sequestered vales. From the top of a 
rock he will give out an appointment, to be fulfilled 
perhaps five years after, and at the time named Lo- 
renzo and an audience of four or five persons will 
be found punctual at the spot agreed upon. He was 
preaching at Washington in June, 1830, and at the 
close of a religious meeting he observed that he was 
inclined to matrimony. If any. lady in his congre- 
gation had similar inclinations she was requested to 
rise. A lady,a little advanced in life, gave the re- 
quired intimation. Lorenzo visited her; she became 
his wile and shared her fortune with him,—.Macken- 
zie’s Sketches in America. 

Harmony between Rivals.—Lady Gage, the wife 
of the first baronet, Sir John, ancestor of Viscounte 
Gage, when first a widow was only seventeen, beau- 
tiful and rich; she was courted by her three husbands, 
Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gaze, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hervy, at the same time. and to appease a quar- 
rel that had arisen respecting her between them, she 
threatened her everlasting displeasure to the first that 
should be the agressor—which, as she had declared 
for neither, by ballancing their hopes against their 
fears, stilled their resentments against each other— 
adding good humouredly, that if they would keep the 
peace and have patience, she would have them all in 
their turns, which singularly enough did happen.— 
Sharpe’s Peerage, just published. 

A Terrific Sea Monster—A boat belonging to Mr 
Catt brought on shore at Seaford, a few days since, 
a fish of an extraordinrry kind. Its fins resembled 
the arm and hands with finger nails of a human be- 
ing, and ithad two protuberances or sort of pockets 
on each breast, which were filled with small fish.— 
When taken from the net, it followed the fisherman 
round the boat; and in order to get rid of ‘so ugly a 
customer,’ they procured weapons and despatehed it 
forthwith.— Brighton Gaz. 

Most Singular Case—A Husband’s Revenge.— 
Thomas Pallin, 36, was charged with killing and 
slaying Thomas Armstrong, at Manchester, on the 
2d of April last. It appeared that, on the day in 
question, the prisoner went home and found his wife 
in bed with the deceased, who lodged in the house; 
he immediately run, in great distressand frenzy, to 
the house of his landlord near, and informed him 
of the circumstance, adding, thatunless he came and 
took him away, he should certainly take his life.— 
He then ran back, and the gentleman requested 
three or four people to follow him, which they did. 
When the prisoner arrived at home the second time, 
he found his wife sitting near the kitchen fire; he 
began to accuse her of infidelity to him, and whilst 
he was daing so, Armstrong came down stairs, when 
the prisoner ordered him to leave the honse imme- 
diately, or he would murder him, and rushed on him 
at the same time, with a knife, and stabbed him in the 
throat, so that he died instantaneously. It was found 
that the juglar vein, and carotid artery were cut 
through, and the windpipe nearly severed in two.— 

His wife was in a beastly state of intoxication. ‘The 
jury found him guilty, and his Lordship said he had 
certamly received the greatest provocation a man 
could, but the law would not, on that account, allow 
any man to take the life of another, and it was ne- 
cessary that the landmarks of the law should be pre- 
served. Stil, he wasof opinion that, in the pre- 
sent case, there was no necessi y for a severe sen- 


tence, and, therefore, ordered him to be confined for 
14 days. 


Jail Poetry,—The memory of ‘ Crawley, the 
rourderer,” has been thus ‘‘versified,” by a convict 
in Bedford jail under seatence of transportation for 
highway robbery. The verses were written in 


chalk on the pavement of the yard in which the cul- 
prit’s body was buried:— 

‘‘Near this spot does Thomas Crawly lie, 

No friendly tomb adorns his bed : 

But we poor prisoners often heave a sigh 

O’er the unfortunate culprit’s head, 
** Oh may his fate a warning prove 

To us poor sinners that are left behind ; 
And as through this transitory world we move 


May the fear of God be ever in our ming 


Non Conviction of Mr. Steele.---The trial of the 
notorious Tom Steele, charged with uttering a se- 


ditious libel, in a speech at a Political Union on the 
20th of May last, came on at Limerick on the Ist 
inst., before Baron Pennefather. Tom manfuliy 
avowed it; and Mr. Vokes, a Magistrate was called, 
who proved Steele’s admission to the speech in the 
shape of a marginal note in the Limerick Herald. 
The defendant in a long speech, threw himself ‘and 
his good intentions” on the justice of the Jury, de- 
claring however, that he would speak his mind at 
all times. The Jury, after deliberating along time, 
declared that they could not agree; upon which they 
were discharged, and the friend of the Great Agi- 
gatior was liberated on bail. 

Lord Mansfield and a Jew.—‘* Mr. Abraham,” 
said Lord Mansfield, ** this is your son, and cannot 
go in the same bail-bond.” ‘* He ish not my son, 
my Lord.” ‘Why, Abraham, here are twenty in 
court will prove it. ‘] will shwear, my Lord, he 
ish not.” **Take care, Abraham, or | will send you 
to the King’s Bench.” ‘*Now, my Lord, if your 
Lordship pleases, I will tell you the truth.”” ‘*Well, 
I shall be glad to hear the truth from a Jew.” **My 
Lord, [ wash in Amsterdam two years an’ three 
quarters; when I came home I findish this lad; now, 
the lad obliges me to maintain him; and, conse- 
quently, my Lord, he ish but my son-in-law.”— 
*» Well Moses,” rejoined Lord Mansfield, ‘* this is 
the best definition of «a son-in-law I ever heard.” 

Provincial Newspapers.—A return has been made 


isswed to each of the provincial newspapersin Eng- 
land, in the year ending on the Ist of April, 1833.— 
The six to whom the greatest number have been is- 
sued are, the Leeds Mercury, 311,000; the Stan- 
ford Mereury, 272,500; Manchester Times, 185, 
500; the Manchester Guardian, 182,000; the Liver- 
pool Mercury, 172,500; and the Hampshire Tele- 
graph, 166,000. Of the whole number, (176) there 
are only 59 which have had so many as 52,0UU or 
1000 a week, and many have not had more than 10, 
QUO, or 200 a week —Lond. Cour. 

Mortuary Houses.—In several cities and towns 
in Germany and Prussia that are institutions, or of- 
ficers of inspection, where persons, thought to be 
dead, are deposited for a week, to ascertain the 
decomposition of the body, and, consequently, the 
impossibility of a revival. ‘The Mortuary House, 
however, is no uncomfortable residence, Warmed 
by stoves, the apartment is always kept ina mode- 
rate state of temperature; the windows, hung with 
curtains, diffuse a gloomy light; but the floor, which 
is shining with wax, would grace the scene of a 
wedding ball. There are about twelve beds, placed 
ina row, as in a dormitory in a boarding school.— 
Near the room, as at the Morgue, in Paris, a person 
is constantly watching to see whether there be any 
signs of life among the bodies deposited there. He 
is surrounded with every thing necessary to assist 
in recalling animation. Precaution has been ecar- 
ried so far as to tie a bell-string to the right foot of 
every corpse—by which means the guardian, even 
when in bed, is instantly apprised of the least move- 
ment of any one reviving. Houses of this kind have 
existed for the last forty years in the states of the 
Germanic Confederaticn. 


Duel betweeu Mr. Ga'laher, the Veniriloquist, 
and a Genilemen of Leeds. —On Thursday morning 
last, a duel was fought, near Halifax, between Mr. 
Gallaher, the Ventriloquist, whois well known in 
Liverpool, and a Mr. Ivison, of Leeds. Four shots 
were exchanged, in the last of which Mr. G. wound- 
ed his adversary in the knee. ‘The meeting arose 
out of some censures of the Irish priests, made by 
Mr. Ivison, in the presence of Mr. Gallaher, atan 
inn, in Bradford, afew evenings before. ‘There 
were about thirty persons present at the duel.— 
Liv. Chron. 

The late Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of 
Dublin was so retnarkable for bis lenity to female 
culprits that women was seldom convicied when he 
‘presided. On one occasion, when this humane bar- 
rister was not in the chair, a prim-looking woman 
was put ‘to the bar of the Commission Court, at 
which presided an equally humane, though not so 
gallant, a gentleman. She was indicted for utter- 
ing forged bank-notes. According to the usual form 
of law, the Clerk of the Crown asked the prisoner if 
she was ready to take her trial? With great disdain 
she answered, **No, my lord; [ll be tried by the 
other judge, or not at all.” The simplicity of the 
/ woman, coupled with the well-known ehuracter of 
the late chairman, caused a roar of laughter in the 
| court. The chairman was about to explain the 


impossibility of her being tried by the popular 
judge, and said, ‘‘He cant try you; when the wo- 
man stopped him short, and with an inimitable sneer 
| exclaimed, **Can’t try me! why, he tried me twice 
before.” She was tried, however, and, for the third 
time, ecquitted, 

Anecdate of Kean.—A small club was established 
by the late Mr. James Perry and Mr. B. Oakley, a. 
the Old Drury Coffee-house, consisting of eigh 
members, of which Kean wasone, where, speaking 
of Cooke, the actor, he said.—* I was engaged at a 
salary of fifteen shillings a week at the Windsor 
Theatre. Cooke was to play Richard, for the bene- 
fit of the manager—I sat in the stage box—he was in 
a state of evident inebriation. In the fourth scene of 
the fourth act, when about giving directions to Rat- 
cliff, he came to a stand still—l threw my voice and 
gave him the cue, ‘post to the Duke of Norfolk.’— 
Catching my eye, ‘Ah, Ned, is that you? Come 
here, you rascal.’ He could not go on—TI dressed 
myself for the partand finished the play.” ‘* Well,” 


he was asked, ‘‘and how did you succeed?” His 


to the House of Commons on the number of stamps | 


answer was, ‘*I was hissed through the remainder of 
the piece, 

The Scotchman recommends the following para- 
graph tothe consideration of Temperance Societies: 
the drink recommended as a substitute for spirituous 
stimulants, is in pretty general use in some parts of 
thiscountry: ** John Dickson, Esq. of Kingsland, 
near Haddington, having occasion to employ a great 
number of reapers during the harvestof 1832, and 
fearing the effects of cholera which at that time pre- 
vailed in many parts of the country, purchased some 
ginger, from which he had a decoction made, and 
sent a portion to the field each day to mix with the 
Crinking water. The consequence was that no cho- 
lera appeared. The reapers were exceedingly fond 
of the ginger, and said it made them very comforta- 
ble. In former years Mr. Dickson uniformly had 
several persons on the sick list, which humanity 
forbade him to send from the premises. This year 
he had none, and he considers he saved more on this 
score than the cost of the ginger. Comfort and safe- 
ty may thus be-obtained for a trifle.” 


University of New York.—The ceremonies of 
attending the inavguration of the new Professor of 
the New York University, took place last evening, 
pursuant to previous notice, at Clinton Hall. The 
Rev. Dr. Milnor presided, in the absence of Gen. 
Lewis, the President of the Council. The exercises 
were commenced by prayer from the Rev Spencer 
H. Cone, of the Oliver street church. The Rev. 
Cyrus Mason, of this city, then delivered an able ad- 
dress, in which he took a retrospective view of the 
origin of the institution, and traced briefly its pro- 
gress from its conception, until the present period 
in its history, so full of hope and promise. The ad- 
dress was listened to with evident interest; and be- 
lieving that those who heard it, as well as those who 
did not, will be pleased with the opportunity of its 
perusal, we have determined to published a copious 
sketch of it in our paper. The address having been 
concluded, the Chancellor of the University pro- 
ceeded to instal the new prefessors into their res- 
pective offices, in due form. Aconcludtng prayer 
was then offered by President Wayland, of Brown 
University, and the services concluded witha bene- 
diction by Dr. Milnor, The exercises were highly 
interesting throughout, and the attention evinced by 
the audience bore ample evidence of the solicitude 
felt by all for the rising destinies of the University. 


The Drews have been committed to take their 
trial at the next term of the Mayor’s Court. 

Philadelphia never enjoyed more excellent gene- 
ral health than at this moment. 

Fifty-six deaths occurred in Baltimore during the 
week ending on Monday last. 


SELECT POETRY: 


TO MY BRIDE. 


Say, dearest, canst thou trust me now, 
‘That thou art mine? 

Then why is sadness on thy brow, 
Why dost repine ? 

Thou art wy only love, my life, 

My dear, devoted, darling wife, 

Now let thy heart with joy begrife, 
For Lam thine. 


When gloom and darkness gather round 
Thy troubied breast, 

When for thy spirit scarce is found 
A place of rest ; 

Then on this bosom seek repose, 

Twill be tiie soother of thy woes, 

Come, all my sorrows here disclose, 
Thou dear distress’d 


O, what is all this world to me, 
When thou art not 
The lightsome thing thou used to be ? 
Hast thou forgot 
Those happy hours, when side by side, 
We wandered hy Patapsco's tide, 
And waich'd the sparkling eddies glide 
Our feet about ? 


When arm in arm we wander’d there, 
And gathered flowers 

Of choicest bloom, to bind thy hair? 
‘Those very hours 

Shall live while memory lives, their light 

In after years will burn as bright, 

And close as now shall they unite 
Those hearts of ours. 


When bloom and beauty both shailjfade, 
When blight shall come, 
And when earth's glories all are laid 
In the cold tomb ; 
When winds and waves in tumult boil, 
We'll stand above the waste, and stile, 
Aud to each other cling the while, 
Above the gloom. 


In storm and calm alike I'll love, 

And leave the never ; 
Nor death, nor doom, shall ever move 

Our hearts to sever: 
But on that high, eternal shore, 
Where sadness ne’er shal! reach us more,” 
We'll sit and sing our sorrows o'er, 

And love forever. 

Mir. 


Zz =«OOn Wednesday morning, in the 80th year of his age, 
Mr. JAMES MOYES, long a respectable inhabitant of 


Hall, is supplied with articles in alunost every branch 


earthenware, carpeting, woolen, and other manufac. 
tures; excellent patterns of improvements in instry. 
ments for chemical agency; miniature instrument; 
for developing the nature and utility of the steam 
engine of every kind, and applied to every practic) 
purpose; numerous specimens of piano fortes, of ey. 
ery kind, form and shape, and constructed on eve 
ry principle hitherto discovered, and specimens of 
book binding, perfumery, confectionary, of iron anj 


The Franklin Institute Exhibition, at the Masonic © 


of Manufactures and Mechanics. There are some LJ 
excellent specimens of iron, steel, silver, porcelain — 


earths, and metallic ores, too numervus to be speci. 

Our patriotic citizens must be gratified to see this 
progress in the arts and manufactures of our country, 

In a room at the entry, right hand side, are seve 
ral machines for culinary purposes, and the mode 
for tae Girard College, as adopted by the presex 
City Councils, with the model of a Grecian temp: 
helonging to the Institute. Both models are entitle 
to the attention of our citizens. 

MARRIED. 

In Germantown, on Thursday evening, 26th uli 
by the Rev. James Patterson, Mr. JOSEPH NA. 
GEL, to the amiable Miss CHRISTIANN 
WENTZ, of Cheltenham. 

On the evening of the 22d instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. JOHN MOOD, to Miss ELIZABETH 
JONES, all of Kensington. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr Ashton, Mr, 
EDWARD TERRES, to Miss CHARLOTTE JOHNSON, 


On the evening of the 25th inst. by the Rev. William 
L. M‘Calla, Mr. WILLIAM TEACE, of Pittsburgh, Penn, 
to Miss ELIZA LIPPINCOTT, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 25th instant, by the Rev. Dr 


HARRIET, daughter of the late Hon. Judge Fisher, of the 
U.S Court of the District of Delaware. 

On the 24th ultimo, by Squire Pewit, Mr. WILLIAM 
YOUNG, of Philadelphia, to Miss ELIZA ‘TOMLINSON, 
of Manayunk. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thomas Desilva 
Mr. M. J. DE FRANCA, of Philadelphia, to Miss MAHA. 
LA DAVISON, daughter of Mr. William Davison) of 
Gloucester county, N. J. 

On Thursday, 26th inst. by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
WM. Hi. HEYL to MATILDA, daughter of Anthony 
Chardon, Esq. of Philadelphia county. 

On the Sth instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 


both of this city. 


MORGAN, to Miss MARGARE’P BURNS, all of this city 
On Tuesday evening, 24th inst by the Rev. J. ©. Clay, 
Mr. JAMES HUGHES, to Miss MARIA HALLMAN 
On the Qith inst. by the same, Mr. VICTOR MAZARIE 
to Miss SARAH LESHER, both of this city. 


COGGESHALL, of New York, to DEBORAH, daughter 


of Thomas Walker, of Lower Merion township, Mont: 
gomery county, Pa. 


On the 22d ult. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mt 


both of Kensington. 
On the 24th ultiimo, by the Rev. Gabriel Ludlow, Mr. 


ABRAHAM C. SCHANCK, formerly of Philadelphia, to 
es Miss ANN W. HALL, of Somerset county, N. J. 


DIED. 


this city. 

On Tuesday morning, in the 22d year of her age, Mr 
CATHERINE CLYMER, wife of Robert Clymer, ani 
daughter of John Newman. 

On Tuesday, in the 36th year of his age, Mr. JAME: 
SIMPSON, Hatter. 

In New Orleans, on the Ist instant, Mr ABNER COX 
aged 32 years, formerly a resident of Charleston, and pr 
prietor of the United States Hotel,a native of Pennsy: 
vania. 

On Sunday, 2%h inst. EDWIN, infant son of I, Mor 
row, aged 7 months, 


TAYLOR, in the 69th year of her age 

In Russellville, (Ky ) Major MORGAN A, HEARD, 
known for his attempt upon the life of Mr, Arnold, o 
Tennessee, at the Capital, Washington. 


Mr. JAMES C. HUGHES, a native of Gallway, Lrejand, 
but late of this city. 

On Thur-day morning, in the 27th year of his age 
RICHARD WASHINGTON WHITE, 


the prevailing epidemic, Mr. JOUN C, TILLINGHAST 
of Philadelphia. 
On Thursday morning, 26th inst. after a lingering i! 
5g CAROLINE THERESA, daugiter of Amos Hola 
an. 


Montgomery, FRAKNLIN W. CLEMENT, M. D. to Miss) 


SAMUEL B. LIPPARD, to Miss MARY EINSBURG,) 


On the Sihinst by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN| 


[n this city, on the 25th inst, by the Mayor, GEORE D, . 


PHILIP HATCH, to Miss CHARLOTTE SHOEMAKES, © 


On Thursday evening, after a short illness, Mrs. 
In New Orleans, on the 13th inst. of the yellow fever. 


At New Orleans, on the evening ot the 12th inst. 0/9 


» 


both of Southwark. 


I 


| 


On Wednesday morning, 25th inst. in the 32d year 0! 


On Tuesday, 24th inst. in the 771h year of her age, Mr 
CHRISTIANA ETRIS, relict of the late John Etris. 

At New Orleans, on the 9th inst. of yeilow fever, Mr. 
JOUN P. MARTIN, son of the late John P. Martin, Esq: 
of Trenton, N. J. 

At Washington, on ‘Thursday afternoon, after an i!!: 
ness of six weeks, Mr. JOUN J. MAXWELL, Printer, o! 
Pennsyvania, in the 29th year of his age. 

At Pensacola, on the Ist instant, Mr. JAMES JONES, 
Printer, formerly of Philadelphia. aged 35 years. j 

On Sunday evening, 29th ult. after a short illness, GUY 
BRYAN, son of Wm, P. Bryan, inthe 19th year of bi 
age. 

On the morning of the 29th ult. in the 40th year of be 
age, SARAH W. ASHBRIDGE, daughter of tie !al! 
David Ware, of Delaware county. 


visit to his parents, in this city, Mr. WILLLAM GLEN) 


her age, Mrs. ELIZABETH STOY, wife of John H. stoy-§ 


On Friday, 27th ult. after a short illness, whilst on 7 


in the 23d vear of his age, boat builder, of Harrisbur! 
where he was universally respected for the many 00 
qualities which he possessed. . 

In New Orleans, on the 9th ult. Mr. LEWIS LAW 
RENCE, carpenter, aged 25 years, a native of Borde” 
town, N. J. had formerly resided in Philadelphia. 

In Reading, on Wednesday, 18th ult. Mrs. ELIZABET! 
LEYBRAND, in the 89th year of her age, having had» 
grand children, and 90 great grand children. 
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